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Where Does World Get 
Its Oil Which is More 
lmportant in War Than 
The Blood of Man? 


TALK of oil embargoes against Italy 
in connection with the _Italo- 
Ethiopian war and Italy’s determina- 
tion to attempt to fight the world if 
oil sanctions are applied gives a slight 
inkling of the importance of petroleum 
ind its products to the modern world. 
it was shortly after the World war 
when France’s great leader Georges 
Clemenceau, the Tiger, remarked that 
in the next war “oil will be actually 
more important than blood.” That 
his prediction has been fulfilled is to 
put it mildly. Without oil for ships 
and planes and machines of death 
there could be no modern war— 
unless of course adequate substitutes 
were found. And they are far off yet. 
But war machines are not alone in 
their need for petroleum supplies in 
order that they might function. If 
the world were suddenly cut off from 
ill oil products it would be virtually 
paralyzed. This paralysis, of course, 
might not be permanent. Man has ad- 
vanced too far along the road of sci- 
ence to allow the lack of any one 
‘commodity to destroy the systems he 
has built up. If nature’s petroleum 
supplies suddenly gave out he would 
begin making greater efforts to pro- 
duce ample supplies of gasoline and 
oil from coal. He would 
even squeeze oil from oil- 
bearing shale and manu- 
facture gasoline  substi- 
tutes from farm products. 
Some day man will likely 
have to resort to these ex- 
pedients. Some day the 
last of the natural petro- 
leum will be drained from 
the earth’s reservoirs and 
then the synthetic produc- 
tion of motor fuel must 
begin in earnest or civili- 
ation will decay. 
Geologists have learned 
nany things about oil, but 
they still cannot determine 
the exact extent of the 
vorld’s natural oil supply. 
lt is frequently predicted 
that this supply will last 
only a few years longer. 
But the set deadlines are 
passed and still the naturai 


; Fighting an 
oil continues to flow. Only 


recently there was a prediction that 
American petroleum would last about 
five years more. The American Pe 
troleum Institute points out that the 
estimated oil reserves today are 10 
per cent greater than they were 10 
years ago. The president of the In- 
stitute says there will be no cause for 
concern for another 25 years. Also 
conservation, new methods of produc- 
tion which prevent waste, and effi- 
cient methods for recovering oil from 
old wells may prolong the life of nat- 
ural oil beyond even the most liberal 
estimates. But the end is sure to come 
sometime in the future. And when it 
does come man will be confronted 
with the rather disquieting thought 
that in only about a century he used 
what it took nature millions, perhaps 
billions of years to create. 

All of this talk about oil and its 
inestimable importance to the world 
today, in war or in peace, naturally 
prompts the question: “Where does 
the world get its oil?” Where does 
the world get its oil? Petroleum de- 
posits have, of course, been found in 
every continent except Antarctica. 
But very few nations control the sup- 
ply of a sufficient amount of oil to 
provide for their own industry in 
peace time because well-defined oil 
pools are so widely scattered. Three 
nations which produce more than 80 
per cent of the world’s petroleum nat- 
urally control the world’s supply of 
oil. These three nations are the Unit- 
ed States, Soviet Russia and, believe it 
or not, Venezuela. If all three of these 





oil well fire. 


in asbestos suits. 





nations suddenly decided to shut ofl 
their oil supplies to all other nations 
practically every one of the other na- 
tions of the world would have to stop 
their ships, trucks, autos, tanks, planes, 
trains and many of their indusiries 
which now depend on oil for both 
fuel and lubrication. After these three 
great sources of petroleum must be 
considered Great Britain. While Brit- 
ain does not produce much oil she is 
considered a most powerful factor in 
the world’s oil picture because of her 
control of the distribution of oil pro 
duced in her dominions and colonies 
and in other countries. 

Of course these four 
not have all of the oil. But strangely 
enough almost 99 per cent of the 
world’s oil comes from just 12 coun- 
tries. Next to the three great pro- 
ducers previously mentioned, but far, 


countries do 


far behind, come tumania, Iran 
(Persia), Netherlands Indies, and 
Mexico. The other five of the 12 


countries producing 99 per cent of 
the oil are Colombia, Argentina, Peru, 
India, and Trinidad. But the latter 
five produce less than one per cent of 
the world’s annual output each. What 
makes Italy kick so about oil em- 
bargoes is the fact that she produces 
little oil. During the entire year of 
1934 Il Duce’s domain produced only 
as much oil as the United States does 
in say two hours. 

Of course the United States leads 
the world in oil production. Our 
richest oil fields are found in Texas, 
Oklahoma and California. Russia runs 
us a close second and in 
1934 produced 166,000,000 
barrels. And for the bene- 
fit of those who are fearful 
of our oil supply being ex- 
hausted, here is something 
to consider. Russia has 
acres and acres of oil 
seepages undeveloped and 
even unexplored. If our 
supply runs out in the next 
25 or 50 years’ Russia 
might well become the 
leading producer and in 
fact control the source of 
most of the oil in the 
world. Despite the fact 
that the commercial pro- 
duction of oil began in 


Venezuela less than 20 
vears ago she now holds 


third place on the produc- 
tion ladder and apparent- 
ly intends to keep it, al- 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


SILVER PROGRAM GUARDED 

If there is a silver lining in every 
cloud, then it is only natural to expect 
that Uncle Sam’s_ silver program 
should have a cloud. To understand 
the “cloud” which threatened a storm 
of trouble for those handling the gov- 
ernment’s silver buying program and 
precipitated a temporary world silver 
crisis it is necessary to review the sil- 
ver situation since the beginning of 
the present administration. There has 
long been agitation in this country for 
rehabilitation of silver as a monetary 
metal. But to get a clear picture of 
the present conditions it is only neces- 
sary to go back to the spring of 1933. 

To appease the demands of the pow- 
erful silver bloc in Congress the Thom- 
as amendment to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act was passed at that time. 
This was the first step in the present 
program and it authorized the Treas- 
ury to accept silver as payment on war 
debts at a price of 50 cents an ounce. 
The next step was taken at a London 
conference where governments hold- 
ing large stocks agreed to restrict their 
sales over a five-year period, while 
those countries producingsilver agreed 
to make purchases to offset sales. The 
stated purpose of all this was to pre- 
vent the white metal from being 
dumped on world markets. The third 
step came when President Roosevelt 
announced that, in accordance with 
this program, Uncle Sam would buy 
newly-mined silver to the amount 
agreed upon at London at the statu- 
tory price of $1.29 per ounce, but pay 
producers only half that sum and 
pocket the rest as seigniorage. At that 
time the price of silver was around 43 
cents an ounce so domestic producers 
were benefited considerably. 

The fourth and major step in our 
present program came when the silver 
bloc put through Congress in June, 
1934, the Silver Purchase Act. This act 
authorized the Treasury to buy enough 
silver either to raise the monetary val- 
ue of silver stocks to one-third that of 
our gold stocks or to boost the market 
price of silver to $1.29 an ounce. In 
August, 1934, nationalization of domes- 
tic silver stocks was ordered under 
that act and since that time the Treas- 
ury has been buying newly-mined do- 
mestic silver, the price of which had 
advanced to 77.6 cents per ounce. 

As the price of domestic silver ad- 
vanced the price of the white metal in 
the world markets advanced to more 
than 81 cents an ounce. For more 
than a year and a half the Treasury 
bought silver on a scale undreamed of 
in the past. More than 761,774,000 
ounces of the white metal have been 
purchased at these record prices, but 
we are still far from the statutory 
price of $1.29 an ounce, and perhaps 
farther from the goal of $1 of silver to 
every $3 in gold in our monetary 
stocks. 

When the Silver Purchase Act was 
passed it was estimated that between 








1,300,000,000 and 1,600,000,000 ounces 
of silver were needed to reach that 
goal. But the job has proved to be 
more difficult than was expected. The 
continued trade and industrial im- 
provement in the United States, the 
war scare in Europe, and the ever- 
present and pending French political 
and financial crisis have all accelerat- 
ed the flight of gold across the Atlan- 
tic until our monetary gold stocks 
have climbed from $7,834,460,190 in 
June, 1934, to over 10 billion dollars 
worth—-the largest store of gold ever 
massed by one country in the history 
of the world. With all this gold it 
would take approximately 2,600,000,- 
000 ounces of silver to bring the de- 
sired three-to-one ratio. In spite of 
its unprecedented purchases during 
the past 18 months 
the Treasury now 
has approximately 
1,180,000,000 ounces 
of silver. Thus it 
will have to  pur- 
chase about 1,420,- 
000,000 ounces more 
to attain the goal 
of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act. 

Notwithstanding 
the record-breaking 
inflow of gold the 
government has con- 
tinued to buy do- 
mestic and foreign silver. The princi- 
pal source of the foreign silver was the 
London markets until apparently the 
weight of excessive offerings there 
‘aused the Treasury to quietly refuse 
to make its customary bids for those 
large offerings. The London markets 
seemingly became a veritable dumping 
ground for large holdings the United 
States was expected to absorb. As a re- 
sult of ourtemporary withdrawal there 
was a three-day collapse in the world 
silver market when the United States 
did its buying elsewhere. There was 
a 20-cent drop in price to 61 cents an 
ounce (later to 59), and the spread of 
this crisis was stemmed only by the 
Treasury resuming its role as a buyer 
in the London markets. The increas- 
ed offerings on the London market 
were said to represent chiefly holdings 
shipped from China which, it is claim- 
ed, has been practically forced to turn 
to a managed currency linked with the 
sterling group of currencies because of 
our silver price-boosting policy. It 
was a simple matter for the Treasury 
to refuse to absorb the London dump- 
ings by modifying its buying methods 
or by buying in the Montreal, New 
York, Bombay or Shanghai markets. 
The only explanation the Secretary of 
the Treasury gave of the matter was 
to point out that he was carrying out 
the mandate of the Silver Purchase 
Act which provides that: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to purchase 
silver at home or abroad for present 
or future delivery with any direct ob- 
ligation, coin or currency of the Unit- 
ed States, authorized by law, or with 
any funds in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, at such time and 
upon such terms and conditions as he 


Morgenthau 
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(the Secretary of the Treasury) ma, 
deem reasonable and most advantage. 
ous to the public interest.” 

While Secretary Morgenthau wa 
pointing this out other Treasury ofl; 
cials were alleged to have indicated 
that possibly the change in method 
and the temporary withdrawal fro 
the London market were designed pri 
cipally to remind other nations th 
the United States was prepared to re- 
sist any assault on its silver purcha 
ing policy or its increasing gold hoard 
by managed currency nations, to p: 
vent the British from unloading Chi- 
nese silver on to the United States anid 
to shake loose from speculators mil- 
lions of ounces of silver held for 
higher prices. The silver bloc in Con- 
gress were about as brief as Treasury 
officials in their comment on th 
whole situation. Opponents of the sil- 
ver program, however, have indicated 
the silver question is far from being 
settled to their liking and that Co: 
gress may be called on to repeal th 
Silver Purchase Act. In the meantime, 
the government’s silver acquisitions 
can be expected to move forward with 
as much secrecy as heretofore. 

ee 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


With Manuel Quezon now living in 
Malacanan palace and otherwise es- 
tablished as the first president of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, the Philip- 
pine Islands have al 
last begun the last 
lap in their long 
race for independ- 
ence. Frank Mur- 
phy, who until the 
inauguration of the 
new president lived 
in the Philippine 
executive palace as 
governor general 
and virtual dictator 
of the islands, can 
now be found in 
less spacious quar- 
ters. The inaugura- 
tion of Quezon relieved Murphy of his 
governor’s title and the authority that 
went with it and established him as 
the American aid to President Quezon 
under the title of high commissioner. 
As such he represents one of the las! 
political bonds between the govern- 
ments of the United States and the 
Philippine Islands. In 10 years, if 
everything goes well, the last bonds 
will be severed and the Philippines 
will be turned loose to fight their own 
way in the world as an independent! 
nation, 

But now that all the initial steps 
have been taken toward the setting 
up of this new Philippine republic |! 
is becoming clearly apparent that ev- 
erything may not go well. Difficull 
problems which face this new nation 
are now bobbing up into plain sight 
The first problem is economic, and 
one which is not easily dealt with. !! 
will arise through the gradual build 
ing up of a United States tariff wal! 
against Philippine products. After th 
fifth year of the Commonwealth gov 
ernment all dutiable Philippine prod- 
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ucts which now enter this country free 
will be subject to five per cent of the 
regular duty of such products. At the 
end of 10 years when the Philippines 
become a free and independent na- 
tion Filipino exporters who have 
learned to rely almost solely on Amer- 
ican markets will find their products 
shut off from these markets by the 
same tariff walls as are faced by the 
exporters of every other nation. 

The difficult part of this problem 
lies in the fact that Filipinos can’t 
produce cheaply enough to compete 
with other foreign nations. Then, too, 
there is little demand for their prod- 
ucts outside the United States. It is 
therefore improbable that they will be 
ible to build up other foreign mar- 
kels. The result is bound to be that 
iheir cigars, pearl buttons, coconut oil, 
embroidery, and sugar will remain 
unsold. This, of course, will lead in- 
evitably to economic collapse. 

Another more serious threat to Phil- 
ippine independence is Japan’s appar- 
ent inability to realize that anything 
in the Orient is not 
hers for the taking. 
fen years from now 
the American Army 
and Navy will move 
out of the islands 
bag and baggage 
along with Amer- 
ican sovereignty 
over the islands. 
President Quezon, 
with the aid of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur 
of the United States 
Army, is now at- 
tempting to build 
an army capable of 
defending the Philippines, but the size 
of this undertaking is hard to realize. 
It will demand European methods for 
training the citizens for war which 
may not set well with the Filipinos, 
who are used to the American type 
of freedom. 

With these problems now lying 
wholly unconcealed there is a grow- 
ing belief in many quarters that Fil- 
ipinos will get enough of the inde- 
pendence they have sought for the last 
37 years long before the 10-year com- 
monwealth period is up. Many econo- 
mists and business men in both the 
Philippines and the United States pre- 
dict the Philippine industries can’t last 
two years beyond the first yeor of 





Quezon 


American tariffs. Roy W. Howard, 
\merican newspaper publisher, re- 
cently spent several weeks on the 


islands and then published the opin- 
ion that the Philippine republic will 
“never materialize.” He said the Fili- 
pinos are already aware that, in the 
face of all the problems, they have bit- 
ten off more than they can chew and 
he predicted they would request Con- 
sress to make their present common- 
wealth government permanent. Should 
Congress refuse this request Howard 
said it was his belief the Philippines 
would seek the same status under 
Britain, 

What response Congress would make 
'o such a request is purely a matter of 
conjecture. Many of the American 








legislators have expressed themselves 
as being in favor of giving the Philip- 
pines independence whether they like 
itor not. They feel an American pos- 
session in the Orient is a source of 
war and they would break away en- 
tirely. American labor also favors in- 
dependence. Others feel a moral duty 
to the Filipinos and so favor retention 
of the islands. Still others favor a per- 
manent connection with the insular 
territory because of the natural wealth 
there and because the islands offer a 
good opening through which to reach 
the rich Chinese markets. 
—_——_____-.- 


WAR DEBTORS DEFAULT AS USUAL 


Not as news, but as a matter of 
record, it is necessary to recognize 
the fact that European war debtors 
defaulted on their installments again 
on December 15. Tiny Finland, as 
usual, was the only war debtor nation 
to again come through with her semi- 
annual payment of $230,453. Finland 
is the only country that has kept faith 
and paid her installments in full when 
they were due. All the other debtor 
nations have defaulted many times 
and are far in arrears on their pay- 
ments. Great Britain, who led the 
defaulters this time, owes a total debt. 
scaled down under a most liberal 
funding agreement, of $4,872,027,400. 
Her December 15 payment was $117,- 
670,765, and her arrears total $465,- 
132,300, so that her grand total due on 
December 15 was $582,803,300. 

The total amount of war debts now 
due Uncle Sam have passed the $12,- 
000,000,000 mark. Next to England 
comes France with a total scaled down 
debt of $4,021,070,340. Her December 
installment was $19,261,432 plus a lot 
of default payments. Other govern- 
ments having installments and sev- 
eral arrearages due, in addition to 
England and France, were Italy, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Rumania. New amounts due from the 
12 debtors totaled $155,051,300, with 
only Finland paying her small share. 
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With these new amounts in default ar- 
rearages now total more than $965,- 
414,177. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS OF 1935 


If someone should ask you to name 
the 12 most important events of 1935 
could you make a guess at them? In 
listing what he thought the 12 biggest 
news events of the year Seymour 
Berkson, managing editor of Univer- 
sal Service, listed as the biggest news 
of the year the Italo-Ethiopian war. 
If that includes all of the European as- 
pects of that war, it is no doubt cor- 
rect. But if not, many people regard 
the placing of sanctions against Italy 
by 52 of the nations of the world more 
important. To their way of thinking 
the Italo-Ethiopian war is insignifi- 
cant compared with the League of Na- 
tions sanctions, the first time in the 
history of the world such concerted 
action has been taken against an in- 
vader. The other 11 Universal Service 
big news events follow in order of im- 
portance: Trial and conviction of 
Hauptmann; Death of Will Rogers and 
Wiley Post; Supreme Court battles 
over constitutionality of the New Deal 
laws; assassination of Senator Huey 
P. Long; Hitler’s rearmament of Ger- 
many in defiance of the Versailles 
Treaty; new world’s stratosphere alti- 
tude record established by the Army- 
National Geographic balloon; the dis- 
astrous Florida hurricane; the crash 
of the Navy’s dirigible Macon; Japan’s 
continued expansion into Asia; Brad- 
dock’s winning of the World’s heavy- 
weight boxing crown; and the flight 
of the China Clipper plane to the Ori- 
ent and back on regular air mail 
schedule, 
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FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Lord de Clifford, 28, was acquitted of 
the charge of manslaughter growing 
out of the killing of a commoner in an 
auto accident, in a trial conducted by 
the House of Lords. Taking advantage 
of an ancient statute, the young Lord 
chose to be judged by his peers rather 
than by the ordinary courts, the first 
time such procedure had been used 
in 34 years. 

PHILIPPINES 

The National Assembly gave its ap- 
proval to the new defense act which 
provides for compulsory military 
training and drafts the entire man- 
power and all resources of the coun- 
try in time of war. 


SWITZERLAND 


Albert Meyer, “defender of the 
Swiss franc,” was elected President of 
Switzerland for the 1936 term. 


AUSTRIA 


Prince Ernst R. von Starhemberg, 
vice chancellor, hurled defiance at 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler when he told the 
Fatherland Front Austria must take 
the leadership of Germanic nations as 
the only solution to the Pan-German 
problem. He also paved the way for 
the restoration of the Hapsburgs and 
the return of Archduke Otto by stat- 
ing there was nothing to stand in the 
way of such a step so far as the gov- 
ernment was concerned. 

A letter, circulated in Wien and said 
to be of Swiss origin, declared Pre- 
mier Mussolini was in favor of creat- 
ing a Regency in Austria in order to 
take the mind of the League of Na- 
tions off his African adventure by giv- 
ing it “something else to think about.” 


CHINA 

Sweeping changes continued to be 
made in North China. Forces of the 
newly-set-up autonomous state’ in 
Eastern Hopeh Province under Yin 
Ju-keng, seized Tangku, the seaport of 
Tientsin, after a clash with the sol- 
diers of Gen. Shang Chen. Following 
the seizure Japanese authorities an- 
nounced the port was now a part of 
Yin’s autonomous zone which has al- 
ready announced decrees forbidding 
the circulation of Chinese government 
bank notes and the payment of any 
kind of taxes to Nanking. 

Elsewhere preparations were made 
for putting the finishing touches on 
the establishment of Gen. Sung Che- 
yuan’s “autonomous Council for Hopeh 
and Chahar.” The appointment of 
General Sung to the post was an- 
nounced by Nanking, thereby giving 
the new state only a semi-independent 
status. The inception of this Council 





“marks the end of secret diplomacy 
in North China,” the General said. 
After the capture of Kuyuan by 
Manchurian troops, Paochang, also in 
Southeastern Chahar Province, was 
occupied and Mongol police installed 





to keep order. Kalgan, just south of 
the Great Wall and control point on 
the caravan route between China and 
Russia, was also taken by Japanese 
soldiery. Student opposition, espe- 
cially in Central and Southern China 
demonstrated against the North China 
autonomy movement and particularly 
against Japan. 

Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, head of the 
Nanking government army, became 
Premier of the Republic and pledged 
the government “to make the last 
sacrifice for safeguarding the nation.” 
Otherwise that government remained 
in the background. 


STATE OF VATICAN CITY 
Pope Pius XI in a secret consistory 
in Consistorial Hall created 20 new 
Cardinals. Most of whom were Ital- 
ians; none Americans. 


GERMANY 


Frankly looking toward an arms 
limitation pact, Reichsfuehrer Hitler, 
Foreign Minister Baron Constantin 
von Neurath and Sir Eric Phipps, the 
British Ambassador, conferred in Ber- 
lin on the possibilities of reducing 
armaments and on the Anglo-French 
air pact. 

SPAIN 

After being without a cabinet for 
six days Manuel Portela Valladares 
formed a Centrist ministry with the 
support of all parties and at once ar- 
ranged for the dissolution of the Cor- 
tes and the calling of new elections. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


President Thomas G. Masaryk re- 
signed because of ad- 
vanced age and ill 
health. Now 85 he 
has been the head 
of the nation for 17 
years and has been 
the only President 
the republic has had. 
Foreign Minister and 
President of the 


League of Nations 
Assembly Eduard 


Benes who worked 
with Dr. Masaryk for 
the liberation of the 
Czechs from the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire is expected to 
succeed him. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


The death warrant of the Irish Free 
State Senate was signed by the Dail 
Eireann when it carried the motion 
of President Eamon de Valera to 
abolish the upper house, leaving Par- 
liament in the future with but one 
chamber. The measure becomes ef- 
fective in February regardless of the 
Senate’s action. 


EGYPT 


Determined to force the issue, the 
Egyptian cabinet drew up its resigna- 
tion to present to King Fuad unless 
the Constitution of 1923, giving self- 
government, was restored. British in- 
fluence previously had been strongly 
against this, although the country was 
nominally freed of London in 1922, 


Masaryk 


The Pathfinder 


but anti-British riots which had been 
increasing in intensity since last Sep- 
tember forced Britain’s hand. Jus 
before the resignation was to be given 
to the King Sir Miles Lampson, Britis}; 
High Commissioner, informed Pr; 
mier Tewfik Nessim Pasha Britain had 
now no objections to the restoration 
of the previous Constitution. Th, 
Premier then confronted the King wh 
at once issued a royal decree reviving 
the 1923 document. Elections to Pa: 
liament will be held shortly and by 
that time it is expected Nahas Pasha, 
leader of the powerful Wafds (Nation 
alist) party, will be virtual dictator. 


CUBA 

Jose A. Barnet, 71-year-old acting 
President, was sworn into office as 
President of Cuba to replace the re- 
signed Carlos Mendieta. He was chos 
en by the cabinet and the Council of 
State sitting jointly as an electora! 
college and will remain in office unti! 
a new President is inaugurated next 
May. 

Determined to wipe out kidnaping 
with a vigorous campaign, orders wer 
issued for the use of 4,500 police and 
soldiers and 300 army intelligenc: 
agents in the hunt for Nicolas Castano 
of Habana, 66-year-old capitalist, who 
was kidnaped and held for $500,000 
ransom. He was later found on a farm 
outside Habana, the captive of reputed 
revolutionaries, six of whom were 
taken into custody. While on their 
way to jail the party was fired on from 
a passing auto and three of the pris- 
oners were killed. 


ESTONIA 
A well-planned military coup to 
overthrow the dictatorial regime of 
Estonia was revealed with the con- 
fiscation of documents. Political po- 
lice arrested 20 persons at a secret 
meeting near Reval and later tock into 
custody some 80 more. Complete mili- 
tary tactics including the use of tanks 
and bombs were planned to force th: 

government from office. 


ETHIOPIA 


Dr. Robert W. Hockman, young 
American missionary doctor, was kill- 
ed when handling an unexploded 
Italian bomb at Daggah Bur on thé 
southern front. He established a bas¢ 
hospital at Jijiga and was _ highly 
praised by the Red Cross for his 
medical work and bravery. 


BOLIVIA 
Payments on Bolivia’s foreign debt, 
most of it owed to Americans, will be 
resumed shortly, President Jose Luis 
Tejada Sorzano said at a press confer- 
ence. Increased government revenues 
have made this possible, he stated. 


PORTUGAL 


The government of the Portuguese 
colony of Macao, near Hong Kong and 
Canton, China, was given permission 
to sign a contract with Pan-American 
Airways for the erection of a landing 
field there, the Minister of Colonies in 
Lisboa announced. This is the fina! 
step in the projected U. S.-China air- 
mail line. 
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Peace Plans Ceding 
Italy Big Part of 
Ethiopia Expected 
to Be Rejected 


Unless Pierre Laval and Sir Samuel 
Hoare are men of iron they probably 
wish by this time they had never seen 
the Anglo-French peace proposals 
they authored. From Britain itself to 
the steppes of Russia the hue and cry 
was raised against the French Premier 
and the British Foreign Secretary. 
Newspapers called their plan the “In- 
famous Proposals”; cries of “Traitor” 
and “Betrayer” were heard in the par- 
liamentary halls of London and Paris, 
while others in those countries spoke 
of the shame and disgrace which had 
been heaped upon them. It was gener- 
ally regretted that Britain had muffed 
her great chance to restore the pres- 
tige of the British Empire in world 
affairs. Even Italy added a critical 
word, but for a different reason. The 
plan was too sparing of its gifts to her. 

Although news of the proposals had 
reached the world at large through a 
leak in the French press an official 
version of the plan was not available 
for some time. Just prior to its issue 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin, 
speaking to Parliament, repeated the 
government’s pledge no_ settlement 
would be approved without the con- 
sent of Ethiopia and the league. When 
finally given to the members of the 
British Parliament in the form of a 
White Paper after it was officially pre- 
sented to the Committee of Eighteen 
of the league, it was found the terms 
were quite as shocking as rumor had 
depicted them. In return for ceding 
Italy 220,000 square miles Ethiopia 
was to receive 3,000 square miles, and 
further that Italy was to be given con- 
trol over the rest of the country (in a 
disguised form, of course). Both 
France and Britain were pledged to 
“use their influence” in Addis Ababa 
so that the Emperor would accept the 
lerms. There was also the report the 
Emperor was to be told sometime in 
the future the strip of land giving him 
an outlet to the sea, either at Assab, 
Eritrea, or Zeila in British Somaliland, 
could not have a railroad built upon 
it. He very generously was to have a 
port, but the means for enjoying it 
were taken away in the same breath. 

At once Ethiopia indignantly wired 
Geneva to demand the league Assem- 
bly be called into session so that every 
league member could state his view 
on the matter. The convocation of 
the Assembly must take place, the wire 
Stated, before Ethiopia could reply to 
the proposals, Since the Committee of 
Eighteen had already met and it was 
arranged by Captain Anthony Eden, 
British minister for league affairs, the 
Council should be called into session 
within a few days, the convening of 
the Assembly was dependent on the 
Council’s action, Dr. Eduard Benes, of 
Czechoslovakia, president of the As- 
sembly, said. The specific purpose for 


the meeting of the Committee was to 
talk over the oil embargo, but in the 
flurry over the peace plan it wasn’t 
even mentioned, and _ presumably 
won’t until after the Council meeting. 

Meanwhile indignation against the 
proposals was mounting. Before the 


Committee adjourned a spokesman for 
the Little Entente nations stated any 
dismemberment of Ethiopia would be 
combated by 
and Czechoslovakia. 
the 


Yugoslavia, Rumania 
With this Balkan 
Scandinavian coun- 
tries—all of them 
anxious for the 
league to preserve 
atleastasemblance 
of authority. Tur- 
key, through her 
Foreign Minister, 
also demanded “lit- 
eral fulfillment of 
the league cove- 
nant,” and Canada 
in the words of a 
prominent govern- 
ment figure stated 
he considered it “a 


group were 








Benes shameless betrayal 
of the league.” In 
France well-known figures such as 


former Minister of Air Pierre Cot and 
Minister of State Edouard Herriot de- 
nounced the peace proposals, while in 
Britain the storm of protest and bitter 
words lashed the government to a 
fare-thee-well. Captain Eden in whose 
hands Britain’s league affairs were en- 
trusted felt Sir Samuel had let him 
down in agreeing to these terms in 
utter defiance of all England had been 
fighting for at Geneva. Accordingly, 
he determined to resign, but received 
a sudden call to Buckingham Palace 
where it was reported King George 
persuaded him to remain. More than 
that Prime Minister Baldwin assured 
him the government would exert no 
pressure at Geneva to have the peace 
proposals approved, And this is a fair 
indication of what will probably come 
of the Hoare-Laval plan—rejection by 
the league, Ethiopia and Italy. Mean- 
while the British cabinet was called 
into emergency session by Premier 
Baldwin to map a fight on critics of 
the peace plan, and Premier Laval 
won a vote of confidence from the 
chamber of Deputies on his handling 
of the Italo-Ethiopian war. In Ethio- 
pia a sudden counter attack launched 
to recapture the Holy City, Aksum, 
turned back the Italian lines on the 
northern front 13 miles. 
————— 


JAPAN’S “UPPER LIMIT” 


No international conference would 
be deemed a success unless it hit at 
least one good snag. The present Na- 
val Conference in London, it can now 
be reported, is in that happy state— 
Japan’s parity demand being the bait 
that hooked the fish. 

The fashion, or at least the Japanese 
mode, during this parley is to cloak 
parity in the guise of the phrase, 
“common upper limit.” But however 
it is called, the goal of the Japanese 
Empire is always a navy on an equal 
footing with Britain’s and America’s. 


» 


That is always the preliminary to any 
discussion in the Conference. The 
“common upper limit” would apply 
only to the United States, Britain and 
Japan, Admiral Osamu Nagano, head 
of the Japanese delegation, explained 
and would include the abolition of all 
“offensive craft” meaning battleships, 


aircraft carriers and large cruisers. 
Submarines are not classed as of 


fensive weapons, however, by the 
Japanese. 

With one accord the delegations sat 
on the Japanese plan. Britain, through 
her spokesman and acting chairman of 
the conference, Viscount Monsell, said 
she could not reduce her present navy 
(which abolition of offensive vessels 
would entail), hence the “common up- 
per limit” would involve a building up 
beyond the strength of any existing 
navy. This would force a tremendous 
building up not only by Japan, but by 
everybody—in fact, such an increase 
that the plan was preposterous. Nor- 
man H, Davis, speaking for the United 
States, objected to the proposal on the 
ground it provided for an increase of 
navies not a decrease, therefore Amer- 
ica could not subscribe to it; it did 
not take into consideration real naval 
needs; and lastly, would upset the 
naval equilibrium as set forth in the 
Washington treaty. Delegates from 
the British dominions, South Africa, 
Australia and Canada, each sitting as 
an independent country (but present- 
ing an amazing array of empire soli- 
darity), stood solidly behind Britain 
in her objections. Italy agreed with 
Norman Davis, while the French ob- 
jection was on the ground that the 
Japanese scheme implied the issues of 
the three Pacific powers should be 
settled first and the European aspects 
when best they could, a position Paris 
would not accept. 

The American contention she need- 
ed a large fleet to guard her two coasts 
was countered by Admiral Nagano 
wh» stated the Panama Canal allowed 
for the speedy transfer of the navy 
from one ocean to the other. Thus to 
Japanese eyes the desire of America 
for a large fleet is based solely on her 
desire to keep a finger on China. As 
for Britain’s claim to a large navy the 
Admiral refuted that with the retort 
modern fleets are so fast concentra- 
tion can be effected in almost no time, 
obviating the necessity of separate 
strong forces, 

With the Japanese refusing to reveal 
details as to what they demand in the 
way of parity until that premise is ad- 
mitted by the conference, and the lat- 
ter unwilling to concede parity till 
they know what it would entail, there 
was nothing to do but turn to another 
topic, lest the vicious circle cause a 
complete break-up. The next item 
chosen for polite conversation in this 
naval circle was the British proposal 
for an exchange among the powers of 
their building programs with an ex- 
press contract they would not exceed 
that in a given period of years, tem- 
porarily set at six. There were indi- 
cations some progress might be made 
along this line. 











CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


As term of the District’s postmaster, 
William M. Mooney, expires February 
5, many candidates are being backed 
strongly for that job. 

More than 200 state representatives 
meet with the national Social Security 
Board to discuss provisions of the so- 
cial security act. 

Fire in the handsome new Post Of- 
fice Department Building which 
houses the Post Office Department and 
other branches of the Executive ad- 
ministration causes from $50,000 to 
$300,000 worth of damage, destroys 
valuable files and records, and reveals 
the fact that the local fire department 
has no supervision over federal build- 
ings. A model D. C. fire control law 
is expected to result from the ex- 
perience. 

President Roosevelt appoints E. D. 
Durand, of Minnesota to the Tariff 
Commission, thus filling the vacancy 
that has existed there since 1934; re- 
veals he will seek new neutrality 
legislation early in the coming session 
of Congress; entertains 1,100 at White 
House diplomatic reception; and in- 
dicates he is slashing 1936 budget 
estimates, but wants $500,000,000 more 
to finish Public works projects. 


GOVERNMENT 


WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins 
estimates physical wealth of nation 
will be increased at least $5,000,000,000 
as result of construction now being 
carried out under the work-relief 
program. 

Annual report of Secretary of In- 
terior Ickes reveals the widespread 
activities of that department indicate 
much progress has been made toward 
recovery. 

Public Health Service plans study of 
the cost of accidents in homes. 

Navy Department blames Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 20 per cent 
increase in the cost of feeding sailors 
since last year. 

Secretary of State Hull claims cattle- 
men in the United States stand to 
win more than they would lose by the 
new trade treaty with Canada. 

Naval Selection Board announces 
promotion of six captains to rear ad- 
mirals and 25 commanders to the rank 
of captain. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins an- 
nounces she will supervise a survey to 
find out how people in American cities 
spend their money. 


FARMING 


The Governors of Iowa and Ne- 
braska predict farm revolt in their 
states unless the AAA is continued 
in some form. 

Apparently convinced the Bankhead 
cotton control law will be held un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court, 
AAA officials have held conferences 








in the cotton producing states in an 
effort to determine if there is a way in 
which a strictly voluntary production- 
control program could be made ef- 
fective. 

Middlewestern farm lands have in- 
creased in price from 10 to 30 per 
cent in the past year. 

AAA quotas of tax-free potatoes to 
states exceed their 1929-34 average 
annual sales. 

Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing says changing economic conditions 
are making farmers keener than they 
have ever been to reduce their pro- 
duction costs. 


TAXES 

Tobacco products constitute the fed- 
eral government’: third most impor- 
tant source of -evenue, being exceeded 
only by income and processing taxes. 

Heavy income tax payments in the 
final quarter indicate a huge rise in 
that form of revenue in 1935. 

Government files $48,551,000 tax lien 
against the $700,000,000 Associated Gas 
and Electric Company, whose direct- 
ing head, Howard C. Hopson, waged a 
fight against the Utility Holding Com- 
pany bill. 


NRA 

As the Federal Trade Commission 
revealed that industry doesn’t seem 
much interested in the voluntary code 
plan provided in the resolution ex- 
tending NRA in skeleton form (only 
nine codes being submitted so far) the 
NRA quietly prepared to go out of 
existence. Twelve hundred of the 
force which had been reduce to 2,000 
were dismissed before Christmas, 
leaving less than 1,000 to help com- 
plete the gigantic history of the codes 
and industries. Acting Administrator 
Martin resigns. 


SPORTS 


Joe Louis, Detroit’s brown bomber 
who was voted the _ outstanding 
athlete of 1935, knocks out P«ulino 
Uzcudun, the 
bouncing Basque, 
in fourth round of 
their scheduled 
15-round match in 
Madison Square 
Garden in New 
York. Louis is 
signed to meet 
Max Schmeling, 
the German, in 
Yankee Stadium 
next June. 

Contrary to 
popular opinion, 
Germany has 
nothing to do 
with running the 
Olympic Games scheduled for Berlin 
this year. These games are handled 
by an international directorate. 

Philip O. Badger, chairman of the 
Board of Athletic Control of New 
York university, thinks intercollegiate 
football as it exists at present “will be 
dead in 1942 unless those in a position 
of trust as heads of institutions get 
down to business.” 

Prof. George Owen, sr., of the Mas- 


Louis 


The Pathfinde: 


sachusetts Institute of Technology, «: 
clares college football is a majo: 
“racket” and advocated the hiring ; 
star athletes on a day laborer’s basi 
He thinks a large number of colles 
are exploiting their athletes for the: 
own financial gain. 
Horton Smith, of Oak Park, IIl., wi 

sixth annual Miami-Biltmore $1().(\ 
open golf tournament at Coral Gable. 


LABOR 


Secretary of Labor Perkins invit: 
representatives of 26 national lab: 
social welfare and religious organiz 
tions to meet in Washington to discu 
with officials of the Labor Departn 
closer cooperation for the improv 
ment of American labor standards 
Miss Perkins | 
a seven-point s: 
cial security pr 
gram calling {i 
the cooperati: 
of labor =§ and 
Managemen! 
with the gover 
ment standing 
by to aid. 

Arthur J. Ali 
meyer, a men 
ber of the Sox 
Security Boar 
says more than half of the 28,000.01 
wage earners in the United States wi! 
be covered by state unemploymen! 
insurance laws within the next thr 
months. 

On its own initiative the Nations 
Labor Relations Board starts the Wag 
ner Labor Disputes Act on its way t 
the Supreme Court by petitioning th: 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals a! 
Philadelphia to inforce its orde: 
against the Pennsylvania Greyhoun( 
Lines, Inc., and the Greyhound Ma: 
agement Company to engage in colle 
tive bargaining with its employees. 


GENERAL 


A 12-ton, 15-foot statue of Santa 
Claus is dedicated in Santa Claus Park 
Santa Claus, Ind. 

American Veterans Association «t 
its annual conference votes three t 
one to continue its policy of opposition 
to immediate cash payment of th: 
soldiers’ bonus. Many Congressmen 
predict passage of the bonus at th: 
coming session of Congress. 

Paul W. Chapman, banker an<d 
former president of United States 
Lines, announces plans for the co! 
struction, with $50,000,000 of govern 
ment funds, of two huge ocean liners 
the largest in the world, which would 
carry 10,000 passengers to Europ: 
for $50 each. 

Prof. William F. Ogburn, Univer 
sity of Chicago sociologist, says th: 
decline in suicides has paralleled bus 
ness improvement since 1932. 

Kiowa county, Oklahoma, is placed 
under mass quarantine by state au 
thorities in an effort to halt an epi- 
demic of spinal meningitis. 

Formal plan for proposed union of 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Metho 
dist Episcopal Church South and 
Methodist Protestant Church into « 
consolidated “Methodist Church” wil! 





Perkins 
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a membership of more than 7,000,000 
is announced after more than 100 
years of separation of the three 
branches. 

Boy Scouts of America expect to 
hold their Silver Jubilee Boy Scout 
Jamboree in Washington in the sum- 
mer of 1937. 

According to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board the continued 
rise in food prices makes the cost of 
food lead the increase in living costs. 
Since the low point of 1933 there has 
been a rise of nearly 40 per cent in 
food prices. However, food prices 
are still about 20 per cent lower than 
the peak 1929 level. 

BANKING 

Comptroller of the Currency J. F. T. 
O’Connor announces that on the date 
of the last “call” of condition (Nov. 1) 
national banks showed heavily in- 
creased holdings in government obli- 
gations, enormous increases in de- 
posits, great resources, but substan- 
tially decreased loans and discounts. 
On that date, he says, the 5,409 active 
national banks in the United States 
and territories showed assets of $27,- 
430,730,000, an increase of more than 
one billion dollars in four months. 

Federal Reserve System’s open mar- 
ket committee meets to consider the 
voluminous excessive reserves prob- 
lenr. 

There have been 31 failures among 
some 14,000 insured banks in the past 
two years, 22 of them this year. 


AVIATION 


Igor I. Sikorsky, pioneer builder of 
Clipper ships, predicts highly success- 
ful flying boats and Clipper ships of 
the 19-to-25-ton type now operating 
on scheduled ocean routes will be re- 
placed within a few years by 200- 
tonners capable of making overnight 
flights to Europe. 

Nation’s women flyers rap the ex- 
clusion of females from the annual 
all-American air maneuvers and races 
at Miami, Fla. 

Officials of the United States, Brit- 
ain, Ireland and Canada speed the 
planned transatlantic air service by 
agreeing to extend reciprocal landing 
and operating privi- 
leges to make that 
service possible. As- . 
sistant Secretary of 
State R. Walton 
Moore predicts the i‘) B 
inauguration of regu- & 
lar transatlantic air- 
plane service by the 
summer of 1937. 

Dick Merrill, ace 
pilot for Eastern Air 
Lines, flies from 
Kansas City to Ma- 
gallanes, Chile, where his plane is 
placed aboard the Wyatt Earp, Ells- 
worth supply ship, and will later fly 
it over the Antarctic wastes in search 
of the lost explorer. 

Marguerite Moore, hostess for Unit- 
ed Air Lines, is chosen from among 
150 contestants as the girl who epito- 
mizes all the requirements of beauty, 
efficiency and intelligence needed for 


Moore 


her work above the clouds. In other 
words, she’s the “air Diana.” 


REPEAL 


California wine industry charges 
certain clauses in Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration regulations are unfair 
and hamper that trade. 

Municipal Judge Robert J. Dunne, of 
Chicago warns relief clients that “one 
or two drinks a day should be sufli- 
cient,” as he jails two men arrested 
after a spree on relief checks. 

Temperance forces in the United 
States lay plans for a big “dry” rally 
in Washington January 16, which 
happens to be the anniversary of the 
birth of national prohibition now 
buried more than two years. 

New Jersey’s Alcohol Commissioner 
bans sale of half-pint liquor contain- 
ers because, he declares, “the half- 
pint liquor flask is a throwback to the 
days of prohibition and works havoc 
with our younger generation.” 


COURTS 

Judge Walter T. McCarthy in the 
Circuit Court of Fairfax County, Va., 
upholds the right of a Virginian to 
burn his own house or property if he 
has no malicious intent to injure 
anyone, 

Two major New Deal laws, the AAA 
and the TVA, now await decision by 
the Supreme Court. More than $500,- 
000,000 in processing taxes and the 
future of the farm adjustment pro- 
gram and benefits to farmers are in- 
volved in the AAA cases, and the gov- 
ernment’s vast power development 
program in the Tennessee Valley, the 
Upper Mississippi Valley and the Co- 
lumbia river northwest section rest on 
the court’s verdict in the latter case. 

First death sentence under the new 
law providing that cases involving 
killings of federal officers be tried in 
federal courts is given to George W. 
Barrett, gray-haired former Kentucky 
feudist by Federal Judge Robert C. 
Baltzell, of Indianapolis. 

Jury in Federal District Court at 
Lincoln, Nebr., convicts “Grocer” 
George W. Norris, 36, formerly of 
Broken Bow, that state, who in 1930 
attempted to become a_ candidate 
against Senator George W. Norris, of 
perjurying himself before a United 
States Senate committee which in- 
vestigated his case. 


PEOPLE 

Gaetano Salvemini, former Italian 
statesman, praises democracy as the 
finest type of government and dicta- 
torship as the worst type. 

Rep. Tinkham, Republican of Massa- 
chusetts, charges the United States has 
abandoned neutrality in the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict and is becoming 
involved in a European quarrel. 

Frank B. Kellogg, co-author of the 
Kellogg-Briand peace pact which is so 
little regarded by some nations, be- 
lieves there should be no _ further 
American neutrality legislation be- 
cause embargoes imperil our neu- 
trality. 

Elihu Root, venerable statesman, 
thinks that in spite of the troublesome 





= 
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conditions in Europe and Asia the 
world has lifted its standards of con- 
duct and the cause of peace among 
men is advancing. 

Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson is 
reappointed chairman of the American 
Red Cross for another year by the 
President. 

Rep. Huddleston, Democrat of Ala- 
bama, is fearful strong attempts will 
be made to add “socialistic” amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

Senator J. Ham Lewis, of Illinois, 
who suffered seriously from pneu- 
monia while so- 
journing in 
Russia last 
summer, re- 
turns to the 
States still cool 
toward our 
recognition of 
the Soviets. 

Dr. Kirtley F. 
Mather, emi- 
nent Harvard 
geologist and 
one of the prin- 

Lewis cipal objectors 

to the Massa- 

chusetts teachers’ oath law, announces 

he will comply with the law’s pro- 

vision but indicates he will work for 
its repeal. 

Rep. Martin Dies, Democrat of 
Texas, announces plans for a con- 
gressional drive to clear the country 
of aliens as a ineans of solving the 
unemployment problem. 


CRIME 


Justice Thomas W. Trenchard, of 
New Jersey, signs Hauptmann’s death 
warrant stipulating that the convict- 
ed Lindbergh baby kidnaper die in the 
electric chair the week of January 
13th, and Hauptmann’s attorneys draw 
up a petition for clemency. 

Edward Metelski, 28-year-old former 
convict, awaiting trial on a charge of 
murder in the slaying of a New Jersey 
State trooper, escapes from the Mid- 
dlesex County Jail, aided by a smug- 
gled gun. 


RAILROADS 


Spokesmen for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission indicate that their 
six-year-old railroad consolidation 
plan is still considered a_ potential 
weapon against high-cost carrier op- 
eration. 

A survey of the nation’s railroads 
shows six of them have earmarked 
nearly $50,000,000 for new stock, such 
as freight cars and rails, and for im- 
provement of rolling property now 
on hand. 


DEATHS 


Gov. Frank H. Cooney, 62, of Mon- 
tana, of heart attack en route home 
from Florida. 

J. Owsley Cheek, 83, coffee magnate, 
at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mantis J. Van Sweringen, 54, co- 
ruler of the vast Van Sweringen rail- 
road empire, in a Cleveland hospital. 

Thelma Todd, 30, blonde film ac- 
tress, found dead in her auto as the 
result of breathing monoxide fumes. 
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NATIONAL 


Confident that the political tide is 
about to turn in their favor the Repub- 
lican National Committee met in 
Washington and picked Cleveland as 
the place and June 9 as the time for 
the national convention. Representa- 
tives of the city posted a guarantee of 
$150,000 for expenses for the gather- 
ing. At the same time the committee 
denounced the New Deal as a “social- 
istic state, honeycombed with waste 
and extravagance, and ruled by a dic- 
tatorship that mocks at the rights of 
the states and the liberty of the citi- 
zens,” and issued an invitation to all 
“constitutional Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats” to aid them in driving the New 
Deal from power. Charles D. Hilles, 
Old Guard committeeman from New 
York, led an unsuccessful fight to per- 
mit convention representation to re- 
main the same as in 1932. But the rule 
upheld by the committee permits a 
“bonus” of additional delegates only 
to the states which went Republican 
at the previous presidential election. 
Thus, only six states will have addi- 
tional delegates, reducing the number 
from 1,154 to 997. 

Simultaneously with the meeting in 
Washington, former President Hoover, 
speaking in St. Louis, again attacked 
the New Deal and proposed a new re- 
lief set-up to “assure a clean election.” 
He turned his guns on the Atlanta 
speech and denied that the “mechanics 
of civilization came to a dead stop on 
March 3, 1933,” and claimed the de- 
pression actually was turned back in 
the summer of 1932 and the New Deal 
had retarded recovery for two years 
while other nations went ahead. Hoo- 
ver proposed that for the future fed- 
eral public works projects be con- 
fined to projects which meet the needs 
of the nation, that administration of 
all forms of relief be decentralized and 
turned back to states and local govern- 
ments, and that government allotments 
be cut in half, 

Meanwhile, Democratic chieftains 
have dug up Hoover’s own records to 
refute his previous charges of regimen- 
tation and that the President had de- 
manded powers from Congress “reach- 
ing to dictatorial dimensions.” It was 
said that in testimony (as Secretary 
of Commerce) before the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee in 1924 he had 
recommended blanket authority to fix 
prices, wages, imports and exports, 
etc., be given a president in case of 
war. It was pointed out that Hoover 
himself had described conditions in 
1932 as “even more dangerous than 
war.” 

Those who have an eye on the G. O. 
P. presidential nomination will soon 
be compelled to announce their can- 
didacies if they are to take advantage 
of the state primaries to secure state 
delegations pledged to them. Some 
will prefer to remain out of the pri- 
maries and take chances on the con- 
vention. Many of those considered 











most seriously for the nomination in- 
cluding Senator Borah, Col. Knox and 
former President Hoover have been 
traveling about quite a bit and lam- 
basting the New Deal from right and 
left. Gov. Landon, also rated high as 
a potential nominee, has remained 
quietly at home. Since the budget- 
balancing governor is comparatively 
unknown outside his own state there 
has been a stream of visitors to the 
Kansas capital to find out what he is 
like, what he has done and what he 
has to offer the nation. These visi- 
tors have included prominent Repub- 
licans such as national committeemen 
Mark Requa, Frank Burns and John D. 
Hamilton; Henry M. Jardine, former 
Hoover cabinet officer; and newspaper 
publishers, Paul Block and William R. 
Hearst. Both the latter hailed the 
governor as the man who could defeat 
the New Deal by standing on his rec- 
ord as “a doer and not a promiser.” 
Friends of Landon claim a growing 
sentiment in the East and say that as 
matters stand at present he could go 
into the convention with nearly 200 
delegates committed to him as first 
choice and 100 more as second choice. 

Declining popularity of the New 
Deal reported from various agencies 
conducting polls of national senti- 
ment has perhaps added to the desira- 
bility of the G. O. P. nomination. Wall 
Street betting odds in favor of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s re-election dropped 
to 11 to 10 following reports of a 
magazine poll that of nearly 650,000 
straw votes from 26 states over 57 per 
cent were opposed to the New Deal 
and 43 per cent in favor of it. How- 
ever, it must be noted that this par- 
ticular poll is on approval of the 
“acts and policies” of the New Deal 
and not on approval of the President. 
As it is pointed out by Arthur Krock, 
writing for the New York Times, “a 
vote in disapproval of the New Deal 
is by no means a certain vote against 
President Roosevelt” and even though 
the vote were against both the Presi- 
dent and New Deal such things as a 
change of policy, the eventual Re- 
publican candidate and his platform 


tone 
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—New York Times 


Uncle Sam advises Hoover: “You better 
stick to your fiddle, Herb!” 


* The Pathfinder 





—Sacramento News-Be+ 


Miss G. O. P. Longs For a “Perfect ’3¢ 


and third party movements coul 
quickly effect a change of sentimen| 

Senator Charles McNary, minoril 
leader, scored the President’s Chicag 
speech as failing to outline a perma 
nent farm policy while Senator Fred 
erick Steiwer declared it was “un- 
fortunate” that the President was dis 
posed to regard critics of “obvious” 
defects as “dispensers of discord” and 
“calamity howlers.” On the othe: 
hand Senator Hugo Black took the po 
sition that the speech indicated a de 
termination to drive through the farn 
program as the only way to benefit 
both farmers and business. 

Declaring that “neither of the old 
parties appear favorable to our cause”: 
that both “have been ridiculing our 
plan”; and that “we can lick both par 
ties with both hands down” Dr. Frank 
Townsend, originator of the plan bear 
ing his name, announced intention of 
placing a presidential candidate in th 
field together with a full congressional 
ticket. Their campaign would be wag- 
ed on a single issue—advocation of a 
$200 a month pension for every per- 
son of 60 years of age or more, the cost 
to be borne by a two and a half per 
cent tax on every sales transaction. 
Secretaries of state have already been 
requested to forward information as 
to individual state requirements for 
formation of new parties and filing of 
candidacies. Regular party candidates 
backing the plan would be endorsed 
by Townsendites, it was said, but al! 
others would be opposed by Town- 
send candidates. In a Michigan spe- 
cial congressional election Verner W. 
Main, Townsend Republican, gained a 
2-to-1 victory over the Democratic 
candidate. 

Party rules prohibit a senator who 
is a candidate for re-election remain- 
ing as the head of the Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee. Consequently, Sen- 
ator Daniel O. Hastings, Delaware Re- 
publican, is to be relieved of that duty. 
Several of the eligible senators have 
indicated that they would be too busy 
to take over the active part. Hence, 
there is considerable talk that some 
senator will be selected as the formal 
head of the committee while a non- 
member of the Senate will assume the 
active duties. Former Vice President 
Charles Curtis who once served as a 
senator has been recommended for 
the position. 
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Do Older Men Make 
the Best Senators ? 


In less than a year the voters of the 
nation will assemble at the polls and 
in addition to electing other officials 
will select 33, perhaps more, persons 
to represent them in the United States 
Senate for a period of six years. It is 
provided in the Constitution that one- 
third of the 96 members of the Senate 
shall be elected every two years. This 
provision allows for frequent changes 
to be made if desired and at the same 
time does not interrupt orderly pro- 
cedure by filling that body with new 
and inexperienced members or allow 
any one political party to gain sudden 
control. Besides the usual 32 seats to 
be filled next year there is already one 
other vacancy, caused by the death of 
Senator Long. And there may be 
others later on. 

All indications point to an interest- 
ing year as far as the senatorial elec- 
tions are concerned. The 1936 ballots 
will be liberally sprinkled with big 
names or at least names well known to 
those who keep up with the times. The 
Senate is usually considered the next 
step after a term or two as governor 
or as a member of the national House 
of Representatives. Sometimes the 
more ambitious try to land in the Sen- 
ate on their first political jump—but 
seldom succeed. It is well known that 
a few governors have their eyes on 
the Senate in 1936 even though they 
must oppose veterans of that body. In 
many cases the new aspirants to Sen- 
ate seats will be younger men, or 
women, than the incumbents. Even 
though they will not say so most of 
them feel that a younger person can 
do the job better. This, of course, 
prompts the question, are older men 
better qualified for the office? 

While the modern belief seems to be 
that a person of 50 years of age or over 
has outlived his usefulness, the an- 
cient idea was just the opposite. The 
ancient patriarch ruled his family; 
there was little defying of parental au- 
thority and virtually no recognized 
age of manhood or womanhood. 
The Chinese not only reverenced the 
old but believed 
that the older a 
man became the 
wiser he grew. 
Much the same 
idea was held in 
ancient Rome. The 
Senate vas. the 
most powerful of 
the governing 
bodies and was 
composed of the 
heads of the most 
important or in- 
fluential families. 
In most cases nothing could be con- 
sidered by the other body without 
Senate consent and usually if the Sen- 
ate said “no” that settled any matter. 
The word “senate” is of Latin origin, 
meaning “old man,” but literally it 
refers to an assembly of elders. 

In the early days of our nation peo- 





Norris 


ple did not discard old axioms, cus- 
toms and ideas as quickly as now and 
the framers of our Constitution evi- 
dently still believed in the wisdom of 
age. This is indicated by the fact 
that the age qualification for the Sen- 
ate, supposedly the more deliberative 
legislative body and intended as a 
check-rein for the 
House, was set five 
years higher than 
that of the House. 
Does the nation as 
a whole still be- 
lieve that elderly 
rule is best in the 


upper legislative 
body? 
An interesting 


answer is given in 
the case of Sena- 
tor George W. 
Norris, of Nebras- 
ka, who served 10 
years in the House 
and 22 more in 
the Senate. He is 
now 74 years old and would be 81 at 
the completion of another term. How- 
ever, a rumor that he felt he should 
retire in favor of a younger man was 
reported to have resulted in a deluge 
of protesting letters from all over the 
nation. President Roosevelt, of op- 
posite political belief, said Norris’s 
state would be foolish to let him re- 
tire, but Senator Norris is apparently 
determined to do so. 

But is this an isolated case? How 
do the individual states feel about 
such matters? Despite the fact that 
the Constitution permits a senator to 
take his seat at the age of 30 there are 
but two members of the Senate less 
than 40 years of age. Rush D. Holt 
(30) of West Virginia and Richard B. 
Russell (38) of Georgia. A survey of 
the present membership reveals the 
average age is 58. Also, a total of 80 
members are 50 years of age or older, 
while 11 are more than 70.  Inci- 
dentally, of these 11 senators the 
terms of seven expire next year and 
all are understood to be standing for 
re-election. 

Florida appears to be firmest be- 
liever in the wisdom of age for the 
combined ages of its senatorial dele- 
gation is 135 years—Fletcher, 76, and 
Trammel, 59. Massachusetts ranks 
second with a senatorial delegation 
whose ages are equal to 133 years. 
Wisconsin, known for its progressive 
ideas, seems to have gotten the 
farthest away from the old idea, the 
total ages of its senators being but 87— 
La Follette, 40; Duffy, 47. New Mexico 
is second lowest with a total of 93. 

Turning now to personalities it is 
interesting to note that the oldest 
members of the upper house are Sen- 
ators Carter Glass, of Virginia, Dun- 
can U. Fletcher, of Florida, and Jesse 
H. Metcalf, of Rhode Island, who are 
77, 76 and 75, respectively. Senator 
William E. Borah, of Idaho, at 70 is 
dean of the Senate, that is, he has 
been a senator longer than anyone 
else, having served continuously since 
March 4, 1907. Senator Morris Shep- 
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pard, of Texas, is only 60 years old 
but has the longest legislative record, 
having served in the House from De- 
cember 1, 1902, until seated in the 
Senate January 29, 1913, where he has 
a continuous record. 

Oddly enough, 32 or exactly one- 
third of the 96 senators were born 
elsewhere than in the state which 
they represent. Of this number four 
were born in countries other than the 
United States. They are James J. 
Davis, born in New South Wales; 
James E. Murray, Canada; Robert F. 
Wagner, Germany; and James Couz 
ens, Canada. Incidentally, two sena 
tors—Thomas P. Gore and Thomas D. 
Schall—are blind. Judged by the Con- 
gressional Directory alone Senator 
Joseph F. Guffey, of Pennsylvania, ap- 
pears the most modest with a one 
line biography. Senator Lewis, of Ili- 
nois has the longest—36 lines. 

The 33 seats to be filled, the sena- 
tors who are up for re-election and 
the dates of the primaries in the 
various states are as follows: 

January 21, Louisiana, vacancy, 
Democrat; April 14, Nebraska, George 
W. Norris, Republican; April 14, Illi- 
nois, J. Hamilton Lewis, Democrat; 
May 5, Alabama, John H. Bankhead, 
Democrat; May 5, South Dakota, W. J. 
Bulow, Democrat; May 12, West Vir- 
ginia, M. M. Neely, Democrat; May 15, 
Oregon, Charles L. McNary, Repub- 
lican; May 19, New Jersey, W. War- 
ren Barbour, Republican; June 1, 
Iowa, L. J. Dickinson, Republican; 
June 6, North Carolina, Josiah Wil- 
liam Bailey, Dem- 
ocrat; June 15, 
Minnesota, Thom- 
as D. Schall, Re- 
publican; June 15, 
Maine, Wallace H. 
White, jr., Repub- 
lican; July 7, Ok- 
lahoma, Thomas 
P. Gore, Demo- 
crat; July 21, Mon- 
tana, James E. 
Murray, Demo- 
crat; July 25, Tex- 
as, Morris Shep- 
pard, Democrat; August 1, Kentucky, 
M. M. Logan, Democrat; August 4, 
Kansas, Arthur Capper, Republican: 
August 4, Virginia, Carter Glass, Dem- 
ocrat; August 6, Tennessee, Nathan L. 
Bachman, Democrat; August 11, Ar- 
kansas, Joseph T. Robinson, Demo- 
crat; August 11, Idaho, William E. 
Borah, Republican; August 18, Wyo- 
ming, Robert D. Carey, Republican; 
August 25, South Carolina, James F. 
Byrnes, Democrat; August 25, Missis- 
sippi, Pat Harrison, Democrat; Sep- 
tember 1, New Hampshire, Henry W. 
Keyes, Republican; September 8, 
Michigan, James Couzens, Republican; 
September 8, Colorado, Edward P. 
Costigan, Democrat; September 15, 
Massachusetts, Marcus A. Coolidge, 
Democrat. Convention: New Mexico, 
Dennis Chavez, Democrat, Carl A. 
Hatch, Democrat; Georgia, Richard B. 
Russell, jr., Democrat; Delaware, Dan- 
iel Hastings, Republican; Rhode Is- 
land, Jesse H. Metcalf, Republican. 
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‘EDITORIAL 


Proof of the old saying that very 
few people get weak eyes from look- 
ing on the bright side of things is 
found in the voices of discontent today. 


q 
STARTING A NEW YEAR 


F YOU make any New Year’s reso- 

lutions this year, it might be wise 
not to make any that you will have to 
break. Broken resolutions and brok- 
en promises are worse than none, for 
the reason that they undermine a per- 
son’s self-respect and leave him with 
reduced ability to cope with condi- 
tions which arise. 

In spite of this, it is still a good 
plan, when the turning point of the 
year comes, to take a good realizing 
look back over the past year and try 
to see where you made mistakes. We 
all make mistakes. Some of these are 
honest blunders, which we could per- 
haps not help. Other wanderings from 
the right way are of the kind which 
we could have and should have avoid- 
ed. These are the kind which may 
perhaps be avoided in the coming 
year by “making resolutions.” Among 
the ancients the winter solstice—to 
which point Christmas had been mov- 
ed from probably some time in May— 
was a time of feasting and revelry. In 
a large sense these celebrations, which 
lasted several weeks, were vicious or- 
gies. Some of our “smartest” sets 
today are trying to outdo these an- 
cients in wallowing in drink and filth 
at such periods. 

The Chinese have a better way. 
New Year’s with them is a day of so- 
ber annual reckoning and accounting. 
Anyone who owes a debt is expected 
to pay it at that time. If the debt 
can’t be paid it is forgiven. Then ev- 
erybody starts off the New Year with 
a clean slate. This heads off the vast 
accumulation of debts—many of which 
are unpayable—which is perhaps the 
greatest curse that the American peo- 
ple are laboring under right now. 

If you want to imitate anybody in 
celebrating the New Year, you might 
well imitate the Chinese. 


q 


THE FUTURE OF FARMING 

ECRETARY of Agriculture Wal- 

lace, in his annual report just is- 
sued, gives all the people something 
to think about for a long time. Secre- 
tary Wallace is not among those en- 
thusiasts who believe that we can 
have more dollars if we take a pair of 
scissors and cut the present ones in 
two—as the Greeks sometimes do. Nor, 
on the other hand, does he class as 
criminals those who like to see two 
blades of grass growing where one 
grew before. As the Pathfinder said 
when he took the office, Secretary 
Wallace has the hardest job of any- 
one connected with the government. 
Kindly observers have said that he 
cannot possibly succeed—owing to the 
basic conflict of views and interests 








between the urban people and the 
rural people. At any rate, he is doing 
good work by emphasizing, on every 
occasion, the gulf which exists be- 
tween those two classes and by as- 
serting, again and again—as the Path- 
finder always has—that ways must be 
found to bridge that gulf or gap. 

His latest report presents this issue 
in clear-cut form, and it is one which, 
as he says, the nation must face, and 
must continue to face—seeing that it 
cannot be waved aside. According to 
Secretary Wallace’s latest figures the 
farm dollar is still worth only 84 
cents—in terms of the “pre-war par- 
ity” which the agricultural recovery 
act calls for. Figured on the some- 
what different basis of the government 
statisticians who consider 1926 a fair- 
er basis, the farm dollar is now up to 
89 cents. It doesn’t matter very much 
either way, since all figures show that 
the farmers as a class are still entitled 
to additional benefits before they will 
have enough income to buy the prod- 
ucts of general industry. Reviewing 
these facts, Mr. Wallace makes the im- 
portant statement: “Since parity prices 
are not a sufficient test of what con- 
stitutes a permanently good rural-ur- 
ban balance, it may be necessary to 
find some other definite basis for de- 
termining what share of the national 
income should go to agriculture.” 

This problem is not so simple as it 
looks. In other words, if the prices of 
farm products are boosted too high 
then the entire plan for bettering the 
farmers will fall of its own weight. 
The consumers will rebel. Both cap- 
ital and labor will rush into farming 
if the profits are made too attractive, 
he says. And then we will have an- 
other farm land boom, with all the 
evils and terrible penalties that go 
with it. Mr. Wallace reminds the 
farmers that in many cases they 
bought more and more land and 
agreed to pay for it at prices which 
were double what the land could pos- 
sibly produce. He very wisely pleads 
for a balance which will be just to 
all—that is, to the farmers, to the 
workers in other industries, and to 
the consumers. Then, he says, we can 
“amicably divide an INCREASE in na- 
tional income on principles of social 
justice, instead of quarreling over a 
DECREASE produced through SCAR- 
CITY.” 

gq 


IS THE ROCKET NEXT? 

HERE is little doubt that the spec- 

tacular days of the airplane are 
already past. There will be no more 
Wrights, Bleriots, or Lindberghs. The 
assurance with which clipper ships 
are now flying the Pacific and the 
calm with which these flights are ac- 
cepted by the public proves the air- 
plane has outgrown its ability to stir 
up much excitement or cater to the 
imagination. Bigger, better, and fast- 
er planes will be built and new oceans 
will be crossed. But these forward 


steps will be received with the same 
calm as was the development of the 
railway locomotive from the little 
wood-burning affair of a few genera- 


* The Pathfinder 


tions ago which puffed laboriously 
between the most important cities, int: 
the huge engines of today which speed 
along tracks penetrating every cornet 
of the country. 

Some other machine will have t 
come along to take the place vacated 
by the steam engine, the horseles 
carriage, and the airplane. If yor 
were to talk to the right person you 
would be told that that machine is 
already here. It would be pointed ou: 
to you as the rocket and you would 
hear that rocket flights would soon |x 
made which would dwarf the feat o! 
the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk 
Bleriot’s flight across the English 
Channel, and Lindbergh’s hop over thy 
Atlantic. A future rocket hop from 
New York to Paris would be pictured 
as taking only 50 minutes and you 
would hear predictions of trips 
through space to the moon, Mars, and 
Venus, 

To predict such things a person need 
not be a Jules Verne or a dreamer o/ 
impossible things. G. Edward Pen 
dray, scientific writer and president of 
the American Rocket Society, says 1! 
is likely nothing new need be disco, 
ered to make a flight to the moon pos- 
sible. Dr. Henry Russel, of Princ« 
ton has charted lanes for moon- 
bound rockets to follow when they 
finally make their first flights into 
space. Dr. Goddard is working deter- 
minedly at his New Mexico experi- 
mental base and every time he sends 
a rocket up on a flight something new 
is learned. 

Of course, there are other learned 
persons who will tell you that space 
flying is impossible. They will admit 
the possibility of rocket flying near the 
earth’s surface, but will logically show 
why man will never reach the moon. 
Rockets, they will say, would be bat- 
tered to pieces, once they left the 
earth’s air, by a steady hail of meteor- 
oids which apparently are thick in 
space. And they will clinch their ar- 
gument by saying that even with the 
most powerful fuel known a rocket 
would have to be as large as a battle- 
ship to carry enough fuel for a flight 
to and from the moon. These argu- 
ments are very impressive. But the 
same person would probably have giv- 
en equally plausible ones 25 years ago 
to show the impossibility of an air- 
plane flying the Pacific with 50 pas- 
sengers and a load of mail. 

You will remember that one of 
the foremost government scientists at 
Washington once published an artic 
in a leading magazine proving abso 
lutely by mathematics that a machine 
which was heavier than air could not 
possibly fly—and all the poor fools 
who read such stuff and rely on i! 
actually believed it. A hundred years 
ago anyone would have been consid 
ered mad to even think of a flight ove: 
the broad Pacific. But that is a rou 
tine affair today. Tomorrow the 50) 
minute New York-Paris flight will b: 
a reality. Then it will be time t 
think about flying to the moon. 


q 
Now DON’T forget to write it 1936 
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MARKETING» 


Why should monkeying with the 
price of silver upset the market for all 
sorts of things which apparently have 
no connection with silver? It does 
do it—but don’t ask us to answer this 
question—for it is one of those ques- 
tions that are all tied up with the 
money issue, and people differ so bit- 
terly on this basic and ancient issue 
that it is impossible to speak sanely 
about it. The “world price” of silver 
during the last week suddenly drop- 
ped several cents an ounce in London. 
The price of eggs and butter dropped 
about the same amount in this country 
in the same week. Why should the 
price of silver be fixed in London? 
We have explained before why the 
price of eggs is fixed in London. Lon- 
don is the world’s greatest silver mar- 
ket—and also the world’s greatest egg 
market. That partially explains it. 
Silver was about 25 cents an ounce 
when the New Deal went into effect. 
That was the “world price” of the 
white metal—the natural price level 
determined by the law of supply and 
demand. At the behest of the “silver 
states” of the West to “do something 
for silver,’ Uncle Sam proclaimed a 
monopoly of the white metal and set 
up a system under which the Treasury 
was ordered (against its will) to buy 
enough silver to bring the stock of 
that metal up to a certain ratio with 
our stock of gold. Uncle Sam has got 
very tired of holding the money bag, 
but he can’t do a thing about it. For 
mysterious reasons, our Treasury has 
been embarrassed by the greatest in- 
flux of gold in history. Uncle Sam is 
in almost as bad a fix as King Midas 
of old, at whose touch everything turn- 
ed to gold. (Another legend gave King 
Midas asses’ ears which he was unable 
to get rid of—and this fable also seems 
to apply quite well to the present sit- 
uation.) 

The trouble is that the more gold 
Uncle Sam has, the more silver he 
must buy. So he’s got himself tangled 
up in a sort of chain letter scheme. He 
can’t use silver any more than he can 
use gold, and even when he has raised 
the price of silver to two and a half 
times its natural price, he still can’t 
get enough of it to fill the silver bill. 
And meantime the Orient is put out 
of business. Just what he did is not 
fully understood, but recently Uncle 
Sam stopped buying silver in London, 
as he had been doing. This was what 
made the price come tumbling down. 
And when silver came down, a lot of 
other things came down with it—not 
all, but many. Wheat did not come 
down. On the contrary, wheat took a 
sudden and unexpected leap upwards. 
But this was owing to a different set 
of causes. The main one was that the 
Argentine government had stepped in 
and pegged the price up so as to help 
the Argentine farmers. 

So we have a state of the markets 
which is very mixed. The war scare 
has continued to flatten out, so that 











there is no boom in either war mate- 
rials or industrial securities which 
might profit by war. In fact a check 
of leading stocks shows that there was 
an average drop of about three per 
cent in a single week—the week when 
the slump came in silver. But these 
stocks are still 30 per cent higher than 
a year ago and are up 60 per cent 
from the “boom” period in 1933 soon 
after the New Deal got to going. Some 
stocks, however, have been suffering 
slumps. The public utilities are under 
such heavy fire from the government 
that stocks of that class dropped five 
per cent in a single week. But they 
were still 35 per cent more than a year 
ago. Silver in the open market fell 
seven per cent in the last month but is 
10 per cent above last year. The big 
jump in wheat brought that staple six 
per cent above a month ago and just 
to the same level as a year ago. Cotton 
is in increasing demand and the cot- 
ton textile people are trying their best 
to force increases in prices (thus copy- 
ing the mistakes of the steel barons). 
But the general wonder and doubt 
about the future of the cotton program 
seems to have borne prices down, for 
the staple has lost three per cent in a 
month and eight in a year. The cot- 
ton planters remain up in the air, not 
knowing as yet how much is going to 
be done for them in the way of bene- 
fits in return for crop curtailment. 
Corn is still in the dumps, having 
dropped two per cent in a month and 
37 in a year. Hogs have been rising 
a little again lately and are now prac- 
tically double what they were this 
time last year. Lambs are trying to 
find out what hogs have got that they 
haven't, and they also have been jump- 
ing, so that they are now 30 per cent 
above last year. Beef cattle seem to 
have taken their biggest jumps and are 
now no longer in the “luxury” class 
among the meat animals, but are 25 
per cent above last year. Butter and 
eggs have now dropped into about the 
same pace—after fighting each other 
for several months. Both have been 
coming down a little lately but eggs 
are 15 per cent higher and butter 12 
per cent higher than at Christmas time 
a year ago. Mother will presumably 
have to cut those slices of cake that 
much thinner this time therefore. Or, 
if she finds she has the extra money, 
she would be justified in cutting the 
slices generously—for it is just this 
sort of new deal which this country 
must work up to if the good things 
which are produced are to be enjoyed 
by those who work for them and de- 
serve them. We say that a certain 
amount of generosity and a certain 
amount of spending is not only justi- 
fied but is called for at this time. If 
all the people can be induced to loosen 
up just a little, then the $43 or so 
which is theoretically supposed to be 
“in circulation” will really be so, and 
the exchange of all useful products 
on a larger scale will really be ac- 
complished. 

There is no question that the general 
conviction is that we are now in for 
at least a mild boom. While big 
business and the government are at 
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swords’ points, the fact remains that 
they are both called upon to trot out 
their boom and let the people share 
the prosperity which everybody knows 
is not far around the corner. With 
the presidential election coming in 
only 10 months, the administration 
cannot afford to let the business index 
sag. Business leaders, for different 
reasons, are equally interested in roll- 
ing the business snowball up bigger 
and bigger. For the present at least, 
all hands are engaged in boosting and 
pushing—and this alone is enough to 
produce increased prosperity. The 
stock market “bulls” and boosters are 
bringing out their best “selling ideas” 
now. They couldn’t sell stocks, at 
constantly higher prices, if they were 
to allow the ball to roll back on them. 
So, in sheer self-defense, they will 
have to keep on with the pushing, This 
will all help to blast away some of the 
money which is frozen in the banks 
and elsewhere and will force some of 
the idle capital to go out and hunt up 
a job, instead of sitting still and twid- 
dling thumbs and expecting to be paid 
a profit for this. 

The people as a whole are almost at 
the end of their patience, as they keep 
hearing more and more reports of the 
immense salaries, bonuses, rake-offs, 
dividends and other forms of cream 
which the “big-shots” skim off before 
turning the skim milk over to the con- 
sumers. These revelations prove that 
the gentle art of profiteering among 
the big industrialists is not by any 
means confined to war times—as some 
of the belly-achers seem to think— 
but are everyday matters and, like the 
poor, are with us always. In plain 
English, whenever you buy almost 
anything which is put out by any of 
the so-called “big-shots” you are pay- 
ing profits which are unreasonably 
high. This would be a very good time 
for the big leaders of business to turn 
over a new leaf and distribute some of 
the “milk of human kindness” in the 
form of reduced prices for the num- 
berless products of industry which the 
people are crying for. Instead, we see 
such headings as these in the papers 
every day: “Stocks climb above 1929 
peaks as earnings rise,” “Shoe trade 
jumps to all-time high,” “Packers’ 





earnings far above last year,” “Indus- 
trial activity at five-year peak,” 


“Wheat traders make big clean-up,” 
etc. However, all these boasts and 
boosts do indicate that business is re- 
suming at the old stand. Some of the 
big-shot industries are now making so 
much extra money that they are re- 
sorting to the tricky scheme which 
they played during the war and are 
throwing their money around almost 
without stint and charging this up to 
“expenses”—rather than pay addition- 
al taxes to the government. But even 
this evil practice will help to “redis- 
tribute” the money—which seems to 
be the main object now. 
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TOO, TOO MUCH! 


A young theologian named Fiddle 
Refused to accept his degree, 
“For,” said he, “it’s enough to be Fiddle, 
Without being Fiddle, D. D.” 
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CAPITAL CHAT 
When Congress returns for that 


widely heralded “short session” on 
January 3, many of the members will 
find the old place so polished and slick- 
ed up even their favorite haunts on 
Capitol Hill will seem strange. One 
of the last jobs in this general re- 
pairing, redecorating and re-arrang- 
ing at the Capitol was the polishing 
of the numerous dazzling chandeliers 
throughout the great building. The 
accompanying picture shows one of 
these sparkling beauties. This one 
happens to be in the Marble Room. 
Perhaps the reader can get a better 
idea of the number of chandetiers in 
the Capitol and realize what a task it 
is to polish them when it is known 
that for nearly three months a force 
of 12 women, expert chandelier clean- 
ers and polishers, has been at work 
on them. These women are chosen for 
the job because of their great skill. 
And do they have to be careful? Each 
of the thousands of precious crystal 
prisms has to be removed and washed 
in a solution of soap, water and am- 
monia. Because of their age these 
chandeliers have come to be regarded 
as precious things. The one in 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
room is perhaps among the most re- 
vered because it once hung in the 
White House. It takes nimble fingers 
to handle the delicate crystal prisms. 
To break one of them would be almost 
a major tragedy because of their age. 
Then, too, they would be hard to re- 
place, 

While President Roosevelt was 
frolicking with the newspaper boys 
and high ranking government officials 
at the annual Gridiron Club dinner 
Mrs. Roosevelt again had their wives 
for an all-women’s party at the White 
House. This is getting to be as much 
of an annual affair as the great big, 
and bad stag Gridiron party. So far 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s White House “oppo- 
sition” to the Gridiron Club hasn’t 
been given an official title, but the 
wives of cabinet members and news- 
paper men refer to themselves as 
“Widows of Club Night.” 

As an indirect reply to the Anti- 
Saloon League’s demand that the Pres- 
ident’s family set an example by ban- 
ning strong drink from White House 
social functions Mrs. Roosevelt an- 
nounced that wine will be served at 
the State dinners this season as usual. 
Incidentally, those close to the Presi- 
dent and First Lady maintain that they 
are both almost total abstainers and 
only serve light wines (American 
wines) for the pleasure of those who 
do indulge to that extent. No distilled 
liquor is served at the White House at 
any time. One or two American wines 
at State dinners, fruit punch at recep- 
tions, and beer if desired by members 
of the family or guests, has been the 
custom since repeal. 

Members of the President’s cabinet 
and their wives were the first to sam- 
ple food prepared in the newly mod- 


ernized all-electric White House kitch- 
en. It must have been “well-done” for 
no one complained of the steak being 
rare, or the soup scorched. 

President Roosevelt has marked up 
a total of more than 50,000 miles of 
travel since he took office as Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the nation, Most of this 
great mileage, 33,000 miles to be exact, 
has been by train—the rest on war- 
ship, yacht, launch and fishing schoon- 
er. President Taft still holds the rec- 
ord for the greatest traveler, but if 
the present occupant of the White 
House keeps up his present record he 
may even overtake and surpass the 
Taft mileage. However, when the Pres- 
ident goes on his trips he is never free 
from the numerous duties of the gov- 
ernment. Aboard ship or train he at- 
tends to government business by mail, 
by wire and by radio. On long trips 
airplanes deliver mail to him once or 
twice a day. He has perfected a sys- 
tem of communications which enables 
him to effectively steer the ship of 
state wherever he may roam. It is 
claimed by those who should know 
that he handles official business by 
this system of “remote control” as ef- 
fectively as he does when seated at his 
desk in the executive offices at the 
White House in Washington. Did you 
know, for instance, that when the 
President goes to Hyde Park or Warm 
Springs or on a fishing cruise he is not 
only closely guarded by the Secret 
Service, but even his mail is closely 
watched by inspectors from the postal 
inspection service to make sure that 
he gets it? 

Announcement of Senator Millard 
Tyding’s forthcoming resignation from 
the Senate Bachelors’ Club (he is to 
marry Mrs. Eleanor Cheeseborough, a 
divorcee) will leave seven “eligibles” 
in the upper house, most of them young 
and handsome. They are Rush D. 
Holt, Democrat of West Virginia; Rich- 
ard B. Russell, Democrat of Georgia; 
Joseph Guffey, Democrat of Pennsyl- 
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A corner of the beautiful Marble Room in 

the Capitol, showing the sparkling chande- 
lier and the open fireplace. 








* The Pathfinder 





The familiar vase at the entrance to th: 
Senate Lobby. 


vania; Lewis Schwellenbach, Demo- 
crat of Washington; Kenneth McKe!- 
lar, Democrat of Tennessee; David |. 
Walsh, Democrat of Massachusetts; 
and Frederick Hale, Republican o! 
Maine. Besides these seven bachelors 
there are four or five widowers in th 
Senate and they are all naturally much 
in demand at Washington social fun 
tions. 

Uncle Sam has an official sealer, tha 
is, someone to place his official seal, 
which is the Great Seal of the United 
States, on state documents. She is 
Helen V. Schroeder, a clerk in th: 
State Department appointment section. 
Besides her regular clerical duties hei 
job is to affix the Great Seal to abou! 
1,200 documents each year. Not only 
does Uncle Sam have an official sealer, 
but he actually has a staff of lega! 
forgers. That sounds rather incrim- 
inating, yet it is so. There are so 
many things to be signed that one or 
two persons could not possibly do i! 
if they had automatic signing ma- 
chines. So to make official papers 
look more genuine Samuel employs « 
staff of legal forgers to sign the names 
of officials to various official papers, 
but only to those which they are au- 
thorized to do so. All of the govern 
ment departments have their “forg 
ers.” Itis not definitely known wheth 
er the President has his official forger 
If he does, it wouldn’t take many 
guesses to guess her name—his per 
sonal secretary, Miss Margarete Le- 
Hand. But the White House claims 
the President signs every piece of pa- 
per that leaves there bearing his sig 
nature, and he doesn’t use a mechan- 
ical pen, either. They claim that the 
only person authorized to sign the 
President’s name is Louise Polk Wil- 
son, of the General Land Office. He! 
job is to sign the Chief Executive's 
name to land patents and land grants. 
but she makes no attempt to imitate 
the Roosevelt signature. She signs 
simply “Franklin D. Roosevelt, by 
Louise Polk Wilson.” 

—[oee 

An automobile traveling at 60 miles 
an hour moves one-sixth of a cits 
block before the average driver can 
even begin to stop. 
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“Blood and Thunder” 
Novels of Half Century 
Ago Were Great Stuff 


When grandpa was a boy there were 
no movies, no radio, no telephones to 
gossip over, no talking machines, no 
autos to burn up the roads—in fact no 
roads, no local public libraries, no 
Sunday papers filled with accounts of 
crime and vice, no yellow journals 
that made heroes and heroines out of 
robbers and murderers. Paper and 
printing were costly and reading mat- 
ter was scarce. However, there were 
publishers who catered to the popu- 
lar thirst for literary thrills. Many 
old-timers still living can remember 
seeing, and perhaps reading, the excit- 
ing cheap novels of those days, most 
of which were based on real lives and 
incidents. 

James Fenimore Cooper had put into 
very pleasing fiction the pioneer and 
Indian life of the colonial days. After 
that period there came the settling of 
the West, and this era furnished an 
unlimited amount of material for the 
story writers. Most of this type of 
literature was regarded by the par- 
ents and teachers of those days as un- 
adulterated evil. As a rule the only 
way a youngster could read such 
paper-backed “works” was to smug- 
gle them into the house or hay-mow, 
or hide them behind a geography in 
school. When one offender had fin- 
ished a tale he would pass it on to 
some other companion in crime, and 
thus a real “circulating library” of 
immense proportions was built up. 

These cheap novels were mostly 
worn out at the time, but specimens 
of them have been preserved in the 
Library of Congress and other large 
libraries. As a matter of fact these 
books are nowhere near as vicious or 
demoralizing as the best-sellers of our 
own day. Not one of them would run 
any risk of being “censored” now. 
They make very tame reading in 1934 
for the reason that they are so hope- 
lessly out of date and old-fashioned. 
rhe very language which they used 
is something which you can’t help 
laughing at—it was so stilted and af- 
fected. But these books were “good 
enough for who they were for,” as 
somebody said. 

The old-time paper covered stories 
were called “dime novels,” though 
later some of them were priced at a 
nickel. They were originated by 
Eurastus Flavius Beadle, who was 
born in Otsego county, New York. 
Young Beadle went to New York city 
and started issuing his series, which 
afterward became so famous. that 
Abraham Lincoln and other eminent 
people read them. The first of the 
series was published in 1860. It was 
written by Edward Ellis, a school 
teacher of Trenton, N. J., who sold his 
inanuscript to Beadle for $75. It was 
entitled “Seth Jones, or the Captives 
of the Frontier.” Young Ellis asked 
his pastor if he thought it was right 
lor a decent person to write such fic- 


tion and the pastor said it was allow- 
able so long as the language and ideas 
were not immoral. 

Beadle’s original claim was that he 
was providing the reading public with 
“a dollar book for a dime.” Of course 
he very soon had rivals in the busi- 
ness and in the course of time numer- 
ous other cheap “libraries” appeared. 
The “Old Sleuth” and “Old Cap Col- 
lier” series were specially big hits. 
Both these characters were great de- 
tectives. The first “Cap Collier” book 
was entitled “The Beautiful Victim of 
the Elm City Tragedy.” In this novel 
the Captain appears in no less than 18 
different disguises and of course he 
solves the mystery. This novel was 
based on an actual tragedy. 

“Buffalo Bill’s First Trail, or Will 
Cody the Express Rider,” was virtual- 
ly an account of the actual exploits 
of the real Buffalo Bill—with some im- 
provements where needed in order to 
supply the necessary kick. “Old 
Grizzly” was another favorite. And so 
was “Rocky Mountain Al” or “Nugget 
Nell, the Waif of the Ranch.” There 
were plenty of “Nells” those days. 
“Hurricane Nell, the Queen of the 
Saddle and Lasso,” was No. 1 in the 
series issued by Frank Starr & Co. 
“Hurricane Nell” appeared in a num- 
ber of other stories, and it was only 
after successfully escaping from 
heavily mustached villains in more 
than a hundred tight places that we 
find this wind-up in the concluding 
chapter: “Years have passed. Away 
down in the beautiful lands of Texas 
dwell he who well merits the title of 
hero—Cecil Jones, Esq.—and his beau- 
teous wife who in former days was 
widely known as Hurricane Nell.” 

“Calamity Jane” was another hero- 
ine of the frontier type. She was im- 
mortalized in the “Deadwood Dick” 
series. Calamity Jane was the first 
heroine of border romance to mas- 
querade successfully as a man. This 
scheme was employed by other fiction 
writers of the day until it was literal- 
ly done to death. The same idea was 
used in the series relating the exploits 
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Cover page of one of the most popular 
thrillers of 1885. 
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of the “James Boys.” A _ character 
known as “Mysterious Ike” turned out 
in the end to be a girl who was in 
love with Jesse James. 

The first dime novel strictly for 
women’s reading was called “Mal- 
aeska, the Indian Wife of the White 
Hunter.” This novel was patterned 
after those of Sir Walter Scott and 
Fenimore Cooper. In this book we 
hear of a good many Indians “biting 
the dust” when the “trusty gun” of 
the hero speaks. Malaeska’s husband 
was fatally wounded by his enemies. 
He told her to go to his people in the 
city and they would look after her, 
but she went there with her child and 
they refused her entrance. Then she 
went back to her tribe, and they con- 
demned her to death. 

However, practically all these cheap 
and “trashy” novels had a happy end- 
ing. That is what the readers of those 
days wanted—and what they really 
want today. One of the best-sellers 
of the “dime” class had this ending: 
“After her marriage her husband took 
her abroad where she gained social 
prominence because of her shining 
virtues and her rare grace and beauty.” 
One of the most popular of the Old 
Sleuth series was a story called “A 
Female Ventriloquist, or a Pretty Girl’s 
Magic Feat—the History of a Bright, 
Brave Heroine, Suggesting Valuable 
Lessons in a Girl’s Life.” Here are a 
few extracts from this thrilling book 
—which show the style of writing that 
was considered the ideal then: 

“Lorie, I have a terrible disclosure 
to make.” The words were addressed 
to a fair girl of less than 17. She was 
sitting in an apartment seemingly sur- 
rounded by every comfort. Upon 
hearing the words the girl sprang to 
her feet. “What do you’ mean, 
Walter?” she asked in husky, trem- 
bling tones. 

“Lorie, you have been deserted. The 
moment has arrived when you must 
learn the truth,” said the youth. “But 
I have not told you all. I am very 
sorry to deliver the terrible news but 
it is my duty. I would rather have 
been stricken dead than have lived to 
tell you that Edmund Deshard has 
been false to you from first to last. 
Your supposed husband is a villain— 
a cold-blooded, cruel monster. If 1 
ever meet him I shall kill him as I 
would a serpent.” This he hissed as 
he clenched his ivory-like teeth in 
suppressed but justifiable rage. 

a ae 


AN ANCIENT LABEL 


Evidently modern merchants have 
inherited some of their trade labels 
from ancient Rome. Excavators in 
London recently dug up a stoneware 
container of the Roman period. It 
bore a Latin inscription which read, 
“Very Old Fish Sauce. Highest Qual- 
ity. Pickled In Brine.” 

> 
A RETORT COURTEOUS 
‘A comical cuss is the kangaroo,” 
Said James one day when he went to the 





Zuo, 

Said the kangaroo then: “You're funny, 
too, James, 

But why need we call each other names? 
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SCIENTIFIC 


GERMS THROWN BY SNEEZE 


Eight feet is not a safe distance from 
a sneezing or coughing cold sufferer. 
The American Institute of Sanitation 
has made tests which show cold germs 
are thrown that far by sneezes and 
coughs. But even after the germs 
have come to rest you are not safe 
from them. The duster or broom may 
send them again into the air where 
they can be inhaled. The institute 
also found germs are projected from 
two to three feet by ordinary conver- 
sation. Beware of the fellow with 
a cold! 


GRAVITY CHANGING 


The force of gravity, which keeps 
rocks, houses, and men from flying off 
the rotating earth like water or mud 
flies from the rapidly turning wheels 
of an auto, is changing noticeably in 
some places on our globe. A Soviet 
scientific expedition in the Caucasus 
has found unmistakable evidence in 
that region that over a period of years 
the pull at the earth’s center on all 
matter around it has varied. Objects 
whose mass has remained identical 
have fluctuated in weight. Since the 
pull of gravity comes from exactly the 
center of the earth’s total mass and 
becomes greater as this center is ap- 
proached, it is thought the variation 
detected must be due to gigantic shifts 
of matter under the earth’s crust 
which result in moving the earth’s 
center of gravity. It can easily be 
seen how such shifts would affect the 
weight of objects when it is under- 
stood that the weight of anything is 
greater at the bottom of a mine than 
it is at the surface of the earth. 
Likewise a man weighs more stand- 
ing at the north or south pole than 
he would weigh at the equator, partly 
because on the flattened pole he is 
nearer the center of the earth. 


ERUPTION OF MAUNA LOA 


Mauna Loa (Long Mountain), in 
Hawaii, recently began another erup- 
tion. Smoke poured from the great 
crater and glowing rivers of lava 
flowed down the sides of this largest 
of all volcanoes. But running true to 
form Mauna Loa behaved gently even 
in eruption and killed no one. This 
Hawaiian volcano tops them all in 
the amount of lava poured forth, but 
it lacks the explosive violence of 
Vesuvius (also erupting) and others 
of the menacing type. From what is 
known of volcanoes it is believed the 
strips of volcanic rock which now 
scar Mauna Loa’s sides came from 
deep down in the earth. Their source 
was the magma deposits which lie be- 
tween the earth’s core and its crust. 
Magma is a hot, soft substance which 
probably resembles lava little. Dr. 
Thomas Jagger who knows so much 
about Mauna Loa he can predict her 
eruptions says lava is only the froth 
from magma. When pressures from 





the immense weight of the earth’s 


crust and from compressed gases in 
the magma become great enough the 
gases burst forth through crevasses 
and old volcanic channels and carry 
the froth with them. It hardens into 
a porous, light rock, whereas magma 
is probably very heavy. 


NO VOICES IN ANCIENT WORLD 


In its ancient days when hideous 
reptiles crawled about in its great 
forests and swamps, the earth was 
silent as far as animal voices were 
concerned. Dr, L. T. Evans, of Har- 
vard, after studying fossilized skulls 
of all ages has concluded that none of 
the great reptiles of early ages could 
either hear or make sounds. These 
faculties came near the close of the 
Age of Reptiles when the mammals 
first began to take form. Dr. Evans 
estimates the age of animal voices at 
about 60,000,000 years. 

GRAPHITE HARDER THAN STEEL 


Several hundred miles below the 
surface of the earth graphite, known 
to us as a soft slippery substance, 
would be harder than the hardest 
steel. Scientists at Harvard univer- 
sity have examined such graphite. 
They have not drilled to these im- 
possible depths in the earth to pro- 
cure it, but have produced it in the 
laboratory. With a new device capa- 
ble of exerting pressures up to 100,- 
000 atmospheres, such as exist far 
down in the earth and are greater 
than any pressures ever before pro- 
duced by man, they have wrought 
great changes in ordinary substances. 
Under these immense pressures mole- 
cules are forced out of their nor- 
mal arrangement and brought closer 
together. Soft graphite becomes al- 
most as hard as diamonds, red phos- 
phorus becomes permanently black, 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Trachoma, an eye disease, has been 
checked in the southern mountains, 
according to the U. S. Public Health 
Service. This disease caused much 
blindness in the southern mountain 
states, 

Latest statistics show production of 
cotton substitutes from wood increas- 
ing greatly in Germany. 

Attempts are being made to preserve 
wild life on the Galapagos Islands 
where Darwin formed his ideas on 
evolution. This life, so important to 
science, is now in danger of extinction. 

Experiments on tadpoles show that 
alcohol causes nerve endings to re- 
tract from their points of contact with 
the skin. This interferes with nerve 
functions while alcohol is present. 

Prof. S. C. Lind, of Minnesota uni- 
versity, predicts the day when gold 
will be made by transmutation of 
elements. 

A new substance for desensitizing 
teeth has been discovered at Colum- 
bia university. 

According to a recent issue of Sci- 
ence, Michigan university tests show 
speech of stutterers improves when 
they are crawling on all fours, 
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and rubber becomes inelastic and 
translucent when the piston exertin: 
the pressure is revolved. Under pres- 
sures of about 25,000 atmospheres or- 
dinary ice becomes so heavy it woul; 
sink in water and another form re- 
quires a temperature greater than th; 
of boiling water to melt it. 


NEW WEATHER PREDICTIONS 
Selby Maxwell, who has been doing 


research work at Northwestern uni- 
versity for three years, has a new sys- 
tem for forecasting weather. He calls 
it “forecasting by astronomy,” ani 
says predictions covering two years 
can be made with ease. Tugs from thy 
moon and sun which come irreg- 
ularly according to the positions o{ 
these bodies cause the earth to swing 
back and forth slightly, this meteor- 
ologist believes. According to his 
theory, this motion of the earth then 
makes the atmosphere slosh about anid 
cause our weather. If you like Max- 
well’s predictions you might accept 
them. He foresees only a little snow 
for this winter. But then he predicts 
another drought next summer to be 
followed by a rainy autumn. 





AMERICANA 





One out of every 100 American doc- 
tors being branded a dope addict. 

A New York housewife sending a 
loaf of bread back to the store be- 
cause it was not sliced although she 
needed it then for supper. 

Government bonds being issued with 
this information: “These bonds will 
be exempt, both as to principal and 
interest, from all federal, state and 
local taxation—EXCEPT estate, in- 
heritance, gift taxes and federal sur- 
taxes, excess-profits and war-prolils 
taxes.” 

The wife of the President of the 
United States being served with a 
four-pound legal summons. 

United States government engaging 
in the liquor-making business in the 
Virgin Islands and hoping to popu- 
larize the rum from those once pros- 
perous isles in the United States. 

New York State farmers opposing 
agriculture as a study for their chil- 
dren. 

The government decorating the 
Boulder Dam powerhouse with Indian 
pictures in true Navajo blanket style 
and painting the powerhouse machin- 
ery in 10 colors. 

Wives of 56 Chicago wife-beaters 
being empowered by a court to pass 
on the husbands’ pledges of reform. 

The governor of Massachusetts pro- 
posing a 40-mile “lilac drive” between 
Boston and Providence as a WPA 
project. 

i 

You might get away with calling the 
daughter a chicken but don’t ever try 
calling her mother a hen. 

oe 
PREMATURE JOY 





He popped; the maid replied: “Yes—— 


With joy he thought he’d smother, 
But she hadn’t finished: “Yesterday. 
I said ‘yes’ to another.” 
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Stakhanoffism Speeds 
Russian Production 


What has proven to be a sensational] 
development in Soviet production 
fields is the comparatively simple 
scheme of a 22-year-old youth by the 
name of Alexei Stakhanoff. Several 
months ago this young son of a Donetz 
miner, fresh from two years in a 
technical institute, began work in the 
mines as a cutter with an automatic 
hammer. He soon realized the amount 
of coal turned out was far below what 
it could be if certain remedies were 
carried out. Chief of these was lack 
of cooperation among the workers. 
Stakhanoff went into a huddle with 
his comrades in the mine and outlined 
his plans which they enthusiastically 
endorsed. The result was that after 
a few days of practice their output in 
a six-hour shift was increased from a 
“normal” average of five tons to the 
amazing figure of 100 tons. 

The effect of this feat was electric. 
Soviet officials were elated, the Moskva 
press featured it and other mines at 
once took up “Stakhanoffism,” as it is 
now called. Since workers are now 
paid bonuses for producing more than 
their quota, there was an added in- 
centive in Stakhanoffism. One group 
of miners strove to best the other, so 
that records were made every day. A 
late report had it a group of miners 
in Siberia turned out 981 tons during 
one shift—an increase of 9,800 per 
cent. Orders were given for the in- 
stallation of the new system through- 
out the Donetz coal region, workers 
were encouraged to enjoy the pros- 
perity that would follow their efforts 
in working under the new scheme, 
while Stakhanoff and Artukoff were 


feted as heroes, given nation-wide 
publicity and presented with auto- 
mobiles. 


At the end of two months the coal 
output in this region had been increas- 
ed from 180,000 to 220,000 tons daily. 
But meanwhile Stakhanoffism had 
spread to virtually every branch of 
Soviet industry. Automobile and trac- 
tor factories, copper mines, tool fac- 
tories, hydro-electric plants down to 
excavation on the Moskva subway 
took it up. Railways jumped into the 
swing of things as did some of the 
lighter industries such as the manu- 
facture of shoes and textiles. From 
this point it progressed by leaps and 
bounds, taking on the aspect of a na- 
tional crusade. The press continual- 
ly lauded the movement and not since 
the first Five-year Plan was success- 
fully completed has the country put 
its shoulder to the wheel with such 
enthusiasm and productive energy. 
Politically Stakhanoffism has a deep 
significance. Aside from its stimulat- 
ing effect on the workers alone it has 
the power to upset the applecart of 
Communist ideas. Although incen- 
live to individual initiative was per- 
mitted under NEP (New Economic 
Policy), instituted by Lenin, the work- 
ers derived no material benefits from 
it until just a few months ago. And 


even then the amount of money earn- 
ed by a worker for overtime was 
insignificant because of the _ineffi- 
ciencies of Soviet production methods. 
These made it next to impossible for 
a worker to produce a quantity above 
his quota which when translated into 
cash put anything like a sizeable sum 
in his pocket. Under Stakhanoflism, 
however, the worker can reap an 
abundant reward. It was not unusual 
for these Stakhanoffites to earn from 
400 to 500 rubles a day (the pay of a 
full professor is 600 rubles a month). 
The effect has been to elevate a new 
class in the Soviet Union—a class of 
workers who not only have money 
enough for food, but also for luxuries. 
The latter point was proven by the 
spending spree the Stakhanoflites had 
during their recent Congress in Mos- 
kva, buying silks, perfumes and kid 
gloves. The idea of having one group 
of workers so far above another group 
—at least in point of worldly posses- 
sions—is certainly not in keeping with 
orthodox Communist dogma. That 
this new condition will have to be met 
by new government measures goes 
without saying. A gap such as is indi- 
cated between the wage of a laborer 
and that of a professor—only one of 
many—must be closed up in some 
manner. 

Indications that the government is 
at least thinking of such steps is seen 
in the reluctance of some workers to 
join the Stakhanoffite movement, al- 
though those who have openly resist- 
ed it have been subjected to heavy 


penalties. It is their theory the gov- 
ernment will either reduce the pay 


per piece or else raise the normal 
quota for each worker. And unques- 
tionably there is some basis for their 
fears. The sudden rise of an enriched 
class constitutes 7 danger to the state 
and that the Soviets could never allow. 
But while it is admitted Moskva must 
do something, the only remedy does 
not lie in the two methods outlined 
above. The possibility of Stakhan- 
offism proving such a goad to every- 
one in the Soviet Union that all em- 
brace it would at once wipe out the 
difference that now exists as well as 
the potential dynamite lying therein. 
At present the policy of the govern- 
ment seems to be one of definite en- 
couragement to the Stakhanoffites, 
while a keen eye is peeled to detect 
the first sign of disaster. 











AVIATION 





The second model airplane pur- 
chased by the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce in its drive to aid the develop- 
ment of a low-cost, safe plane for 
private use is an all-metal monoplane 
with lines similar to those cf the 
large transport planes now in use on 
commercial routes. This plane, of 
course, is small. It has a wing spread 
of 35 feet, a length of 25 feet, and it 
stands seven feet, two inches high. 
By using all of the 90-horsepower 
motor’s power this two-seated “fami- 
ly” ship can gain a speed of 135 miles 


15 
an hour. It cruises easily, however, at 
a 115-mile rate. Although the cost of 
this model to the bureau was $12,000, 
it is believed it can be produced in 
large numbers to sell for about $1,000. 
It has a normal range of 500 miles. 

The initial steps have been taken 
toward co-ordinating all the air lines 
in the country into one large trans- 
portation system. Joint terminals 
will be established and all operators 
will cooperate to increase the effi- 
ciency of air transportation. 

After becoming popular in England 
and France the “flying flea” type of 
airplane has made its way to this 
country. An Ohio man has built one 
and he says without the engine it cost 
him only $100. Of course, the pas- 
senger space on this plane is very 
limited. There is room for the pilot 
and that is positively all. The “flea” 
is said, however, to be safe and very 
economical to operate. A gallon of 
gasoline is enough for 40 miles of fly- 
ing, and at top speed the ship can 
cover 40 miles in a half hour. It 
doesn’t require much hanger room 
either, since its wing-spread is only 
about 20 feet. 

Results of a study published in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal show 
that mining enterprises make a great- 
er use of airplanes than any other 
single industry. In all isolated regions 
where mining is carried on airplanes 
are used to transport heavy machin- 
ery, supplies, and even the products 
of the mines. Records show that in 
Canada alone during 1934 almost 7,000 
tons of mining freight were carried by 
air. The total for New Guinea was 
even more. In South America single 
pieces of equipment weighing in ex- 
cess of two tons have been carried 
by airplane. 

A device which fits on the hub of a 
propeller and feeds a solution along 
the blades to keep the propeller free 
of ice is now being manufactured. 

Flyers assigned to the aircraft car- 
rier Ranger will get one month’s cold 
weather training this winter. That 
great floating air base is scheduled to 
leave for Alaskan waters in January. 
But there might be more reasons than 
those given for this Alaskan trip. The 
agreement with Japan which keeps 
the United States from fortifying the 
Aleutian Islands ends next year, for 
instance. 

—- 


MANY AMENDMENTS PROPOSED 

Despite the uproar occasioned by 
suggestion that the Constitution be 
changed such proposals are nothing 
new. Since that document was rali- 
fied well over 3,000 amendments have 
been proposed. However, only about 
300 were original, the others being 
the old ones, perhaps amended, re- 
introduced. Only 21 were adopted and 
only 20 are in force—the 21st setting 
aside the 18th. 

——— ee 

After a careful and lifelong study 
we have about decided to agree with 
the fellow who said the only perfect 
people in the world are the perfect 
fools. 
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Federal Agents 
Wage Relentless 
War Against Crime 


Recent successes of the Departmeit 
of Justice in tracking down criminals 
are not due so much to changes within 
the department itself as to broader 
crime laws, larger appropriations and 
better co-operation of local officers 
with the federal men. These things 
added to the fine organization and pa- 
tient planning of the department have 
created a machine which is confident- 
ly expected to wipe out gangland and 
bring about a great decrease in crime. 
Already the criminals are claiming 
the new laws which are spoiling their 
profits are unconstitutional just as big 
business, manufacturers and packers 
are yelling about the unconstitutional- 
ity of processing taxes, etc. 

The wholesale war on the nation’s 
“public enemies” had its beginning 
with the passage of a number 
of anti-crime laws sponsored by At- 
torney General Homer S. Cummings. 
Previous to this action the depart- 
ment’s jurisdiction had been limited 
and red tape prevented its entrance 
into many cases. But since its powers 
have been extended by statute many 
major kidnapings and numerous baf- 
fling murder cases have been solved 
and the culprits brought to justice. 

But the agents of the Department of 
Justice want no credit for these suc- 
cesses—to them it is no more than 
their duty and all in the day’s work. 
John Edgar Hoover, head of the Di- 
vision of Investigation, says “We have 
been lucky” but a study of the di- 
vision and its personnel shows that 
luck plays but a small part in its suc- 
cess. Under Hoover’s direction the 
division has rapidly developed into a 
capable, scientific detective unit which 
stands second to none and which is 
feared more by criminals than any 
other law enforcement agency. 

For a long time it was hampered by 
politics but these have been cast aside 
during his reign which not only adds 
efficiency but gives criminals to un- 
derstand that money or influence cane 
not save them from the consequences 
of their misdeeds. Once the chase is 
taken up by federal agents it is not 
given up until the case is solved. They 
do not spring their trap until the case 
is complete with enough evidence as- 
sembled to convict before a jury. If 
resistance is offered the agents show 
them no more mercy than the crimi- 
nals themselves show their victims. 

In the new home of the division in 
the New Department of Justice build- 
ing are great laboratories where the 
newest and best equipment in crime 
detecting may be found. There are 
microscopes for the examination of 
bullets to determine if they were fired 
from the same gun or from a specific 
make of gun; to examine typewriting 
or handwriting; special cameras; ultra- 
violet lamps used in determining the 
composition of substance; apparatus 


for blood analysis; and many other in- 
struments. Specimens of handwriting 
are collected and filed as well as sam- 
ples of writing from every kind of 
typewriter made in this country. 
There are specimens of all kinds of 
bullets, shot, cartridges and shells filed 
and even a complete record is kept of 
every design of automobile treads. 

But the outstanding part of the fil- 
ing system is the row on row of filing 
cases in which the Bureau of Identifi- 
cation keeps over 5,000,000 cards of 
fingerprints of more than 3,500,000 
people—nine times as many as Scot- 
land Yard and nearly five times the 
amount assembled by the New York 
City police department. These are 
being added to at the rate of 2,500 
each day which are checked, reported 
on and added to the collection. Re- 
cently a separate file has been started 
in which is kept nothing but the prints 
of known and suspected kidnapers. If 
this system proves to be an asset then 
separate files may be started for those 
convicted of other high crimes. 

Obviously some method must be 
used to cut down the time of identi- 
fying a print so a machine has been 
devised for sorting out the cards of 
prints which have the same charac- 
teristics. This is possible by means 
of holes punched in the sides of the 
cards according to the patterns shown 
by the prints. When the cards are 
run through the machine those bear- 
ing prints similar to the ones to be 
identified drop into a compartment to 
be carefully examined under a lens 
by the agents. This process saves 
many hours of valuable time. 

It has been found that a criminal 
usually works in the same way in com- 
mitting a crime, so great is the force 
of habit. So in addition to fingerprints 
all available information concerning 
technique of known and _ suspected 
criminals as well as nicknames, pic- 
tures, mannerisms, etc., is collected 
and filed. The advantage of such a 
complete system was revealed recent- 
ly when the identity of a kidnaper was 
known to the department within 24 
hours after the crime was committed. 

While there is a total of about 1,200 








J. Edgar Hoover, who has been at the helm 
of the Department of Justice’s investiga- 
tion division since 1924. 
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people employed in the Division of 
Investigation only 528 of these are 


active investigators—the others ary 
engaged in routine work. But 85 pe; 
cent of the 528 have had experien:, 
in or are well versed in law or « 
countancy while about 375 are ¢o| 
lege graduates who hold one or mor: 
degrees. These men have been draw) 
from all walks of life; law offices 
ranches, farms, music halls, aviatioy 
garages, etc. Thus they are able ty 
cope with almost any imagina))), 
situation. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Hundreds of thousands of peop! 
every day are breaking the federa! 
cigarette law which says: “Every per- 
son is cautioned not to use either this 
package for cigarettes again, or tly 
stamp thereon again, nor to remove 
the contents of this package without 
destroying said stamp, under the pen 
alties provided by law in such cases.’ 

The principal Ethiopian coin is tly 
MARIA THERESA dollar or thal 

Federal relief funds helped foot!ha!| 
players in 24 colleges this past fal! 

The United States is the only coun- 
try in the world that accepts new | 
migrants while permitting millions o/ 
aliens to take pay checks and the tax- 
payers support more millions on relief. 

Mexico has one general to every 12: 
soldiers in her army. 

There have been 44 wars since thi 
World war armistice was signed. 

During 1934 the gain in new car 
sales on farms and in small towns in- 
creased by 38 per cent over 1933, as 
compared with a gain of 18 per cent 
in large cities. 

In the year ending June 30, 1939, 
Americans drank 1,351,954,343 gallons 
of beer costing $1,730,500,000, 65,544, 
930 gallons of liquors costing the pub- 
lic $786,539,000, and 25,000,000 gallons 
of wine costing $50,000,000. 

Texas still owes a war debt—mone) 
it borrowed to win its independence 
from Mexico in 1836. 

Each sheep has in its fleece six to 
eight different qualities of wool. 

December 21 is celebrated in New 
England as Forefathers’ day. 

More than 160,000 divorces ar 
granted in the United States annually. 

Autos kill 30 out of every 100,100) 
people in the United States each year 

It costs from $30 to many thou- 
sands of dollars to hear the U. S. Su- 
preme Court say “NO” and most 
litigants get that answer to their pleas. 

Oe 


PRESIDENTIAL FRANKS 


Since the early days of the nation 
presidents of the United States hav 
been authorized to frank their mai', 
that is, send it post-free. Early laws 
required the president’s actual sis 
nature “written by his own hand” bu! 
from the time of Hayes on the well 
known “penalty” envelope has bee! 
used. More recently the custom has 
been to use the simple inscriptio!. 
“The White House.” 
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PASTIME 


SQUARE DEAL ILLUSION 


The accompanying illustration has a 
deceptive appearance. How many ac- 
tual squares can you see in the circle 
of more or less dizzy arrangement of 
black and white blocks? The four 
tiny black and white blocks in the 
center of the circle appear to be 














How Many Squares Here? 


square, but are they? When we tell 
you that all the black and white blocks 
are squares you will likely say the 
Pastime editor is cuckoo. But here is 
how you can prove they are squares. 
Look at them with both eyes while 
your nose is close to the bottom of 
the illustration. 


A GOOD PRACTICAL JOKE 

Practical jokes are fun, providing 
they are the harmless variety, and 
some people are eternally springing 
them. So here is one for your “col- 
lection.” It is one that can do no real 
harm to any one, and yet when prop- 
erly worked it is real funny. With a 
needle make a little tunnel or pocket 
between the two layers of skin cover- 
ing the ball of your thumb. Done 
carefully this “operation” will not 
injure the skin or hurt. In this tun- 
nel insert a short piece of broom 
Straw, and you have a “splinter” that 
looks genuine and painful. Then get 
a small hollow rubber ball and punch 
a small hole in it. Fill the ball with 
clean water, conceal it in the palm of 
the hand the splinter is in, and ap- 
pear before a group of friends “dig- 


ging” at the splinter with your pocket 
knife. At each dig groan and cry out 


in pain. Someone will likely volun- 
teer to remove the splinter for you. 
lf not, ask someone to perform the 
operation for you. When he or she 
gets his or her face down close to 
your hand in order to see how to 
remove the splinter give the little 
ball a squeeze. What an eyeful the 
poor victim gets. 


FUN WITH FIGURES 


Can you add up the numbers 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0 (using each figure 
only once) in such a way they will 
total 100? As in most puzzlers of this 





kind there is nearly always more than 
one possible solution. The most gen- 
erally accepted arrangement is: 

67 

13 


80 
4 
5 
9 


9 


100 


However there are several other ar- 
rangements which fulfill all the re- 
quirements. Two of them are: 


74 3/5 94 170/85 

16 2 6/3 

9 8/20 
—————_ 100 





——-_- 


One reason why a lot of people 
can’t find Opportunity is because sly 
old Op usually goes around disguised 
as Hard Work and they won’t let him 
in when he knocks at the door. 








BRAIN TEASER 


A farmer bought a job lot of palings 
with which to fence his garden. Not 
being an experienced carpenter or an 
educated man he could not determine 
how to place them except through the 
trial and error method. After his 
posts and runners were in place he 
started tacking on the palings tempo- 
rarily to see how they would run out. 
The first time he set them eight inches 
apart, center to center, and found that 
he had 110 too few. So the second 
time he tried them a foot apart, cen- 
ter to center, and found that he had 
40 too many. Now the question is, 
how many palings did the farmer buy, 
and if his garden was square, what 
was its area in square yards. Answer 
next week. 





Last Week’s Answer—A would re- 
quire two hours to cut up the log 
alone; B would require 80 minutes 
and C 40 minutes. 














FISTULA 


Regardless of whether or not youhave 
been operated on for Fistula, Piles, or 
any other rectal trouble, write today 
to the McCleary Clinic, 10482 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., for their 
Free Book describing the McCleary 
treatment which has proved success- 
ful in more than 30,000 cases. This 
book was prepared by Dr. T. Gordon 
McCleary, a well known authority on 
rectal and colon diseases. In your 
letter please state if you are troubled 
with Fistula or some other rectal af- 
fliction, The book is free and you will 
be under no oblig sation whatever. 


THIS IS YOUR 
Last Chance) 


To Buy at Present Prices 


Thrifty, far-sighted people are going to 
take adv: antage of this last chance to buy 
quality watches at these low prices. We 
bought these watches at bottom prices. 
When these are gone, even our great 
buying power will not enable us to con- 
tinue selling fine watches and dia- 


monds at such low prices. Po 


Diamond Rings, Wrist Watches 


Write for our New Diamond Ring of Romance \\ 

and Bulova Wrist Watch Catalog, showing 

marvelous new de signs at prices whic h cap 
not be continued. Catalog sent FREE. All 

Watches and Diamonds ~— on Easy 

Payments. Don't nd 

for Catalog at once. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


















SPECIAL CLUB NO. 210 ONLY 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
zines in this club permitted. We can guarantee this 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 


Woman's World 
Mother’s Home Life 
low price for 30 DAYS ONLY. 
newal subscription business in your community. 


SANTA FE WATCH CO., 
Household Magazine 
The Pathfinder You Save $1.50 
THE PATHFINDER. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 
VUABLE INFORMATION FRE 


C0116 Thomas Bioe., TOPEKA, KAN. 
Illustrated Mechanics 
Each magazine for one full year and all must go to 
” . ye 

Write today for details. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
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LATE ONIONS STRONGEST 


Set your onions so they will mature 
early in the season if you would avoid 
real tear-producers. Those grown 
during the winter, spring and early 
summer have a milder odor than those 
of the same variety grown later in 
the summer. A German chemist dis- 
covered that tears from onions are 
caused by a volatile oil and the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
found that hot growing temperatures 
enable the onion to produce more of 
this oil than cooler temperatures. Ten 
tons of onions must be distilled to pro- 
duce a pint of the pure oil—but one 
drop would be sufficient to odorize 
Manhattan’s tallest skyscraper. 


HENS SET EGG-LAYING RECORD 


Egg production on the average farm 
has been booming right along with 
booming prices. Not since the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics began 
keeping records 11 years ago have 
chickens been so industrious. Ac- 
cording to a report of this agency 
the average number of eggs laid per 
100 hens and pullets was 19.5 as of 
November 1. On the same date in 
1934 the average was 17.7 per hundred 
fowls. These returns do not include 
production by commercial flocks. 


SHOULD HAVE WATER STORE 


In the past many farm homes and 
other buildings have been destroyed 
by fire because of a lack of fire-fight- 
ing equipment and water. Today, 
good roads have brought many rural 
areas within reach of town fire de- 
partments and some rural communi- 
ties now have their own volunteer 
fire-fighting units. But even modern 
equipment is useless unless there is 
an available supply of water. Engi- 
neers of the Department of Agricul- 
ture will be glad to advise any farmer 
who intends to build a pond, cistern 
or other reservoir for fire protection. 
Provision should be made for storage 
of at least 3,000 gallons of water 
which is an hour’s supply for the 
average rural fire department. 


PROTECTING FRUIT TREES 


Investigations and observations 
made over a period of years by the 
Missouri State Experiment Station 
have revealed that painting tree trunks 
with coal tar, gas tar, paint, axle 
grease and concentrated oils to pre- 
vent rabbit and rodent injury may do 
considerable damage to the _ trees 
themselves. Where wrapping is im- 
practical it is better to use a repellent 
and poison wash of whitewash, soap- 
suds or dormant strength lime-sul- 
phur solution to which has been add- 
ed two pounds of lead arsenate to 
each 50 gallons of wash. 


MOLDY GRAIN DANGEROUS 


Feeding moldy corn to either horses 
or sheep is a dangerous practice. 








There is some danger with cattle, too, 


but not to the same extent. Slight 
cases of such poisoning will recover 
but severe attacks will often cause 
paralysis. After this stage is reached 
little can be done to save the animal. 
As a general rule, it is not advisable 
to feed silage to horses for there is 
always a chance of its being moldy. 
Horse feed should consist of clean 
grains and hay which is free from 
mold and dust. 


RICE COOKING TIME VARIES 


Never mix two or more kinds of 
rice together when cooking. This is 
the advice given housewives by the 
Bureau of Home Economics after that 
department had tested all the lead- 
ing brands grown and sold in the 
United States. Cooking time was found 
to vary from 16 to 24 minutes. The 
brand purchased in greatest quanti- 
ties was found to require about 22 
minutes. 


CORNMEAL ROLLS 


Corn growers are pleased that price 
of corn is on the rise but no matter 
how high it goes the chances are that 
cornmeal will still be one of the 
cheaper foods. And there are more 
ways to use cornmeal than in just 
making the regular corn pone, bread 
or mush. Here is one of them: Sift 
together five-eighths cup bread flour, 
three-eighths cup corn meal, quarter 
teaspoon salt, half tablespoon sugar 
and tablespoon baking powder. Work 
in one tablespoon butter or corn oil, 
add half cup milk and shape into rolls. 
Bake for about 15 minutes in a hot 
oven. They are improved by brush- 
ing with melted butter or corn oil 
after baking. 


HONEY USE INCREASING 


Although honey was once believed 
to be hard to digest its sweetening 
qualities have long been recognized. 
Now it is known that it is quickly ab- 
sorbed by the body and many uses 
have been discovered for it other than 
as a spread for hot biscuits, pancakes 
or wafiles. It may be used for sweet- 
ening cereals, for cookies, pies, cakes, 
sandwich fillings and in many salads, 
for baking apples and cooking meats 
and so on. Since weather and other 
conditions combined this year to cut 
the honey supply below normal in 
some sections it would be well to 
keep some of this product in reserve 
on the pantry shelf. 

ee 
ANOTHER SHORT, SHORT STORY 


Gwendolen Fudge looked out across 
the lawn that undulated to the crack- 
ed concrete 20 feet away, and her 
gaze grew troubled. A back-firing old 
auto rattled down the hill from the 
village. A handsome relief worker 
with muscles like a Greek god was 
sitting on the curb intently carving a 
monkey face on a horse-chestnut. All 
was dull, drab, dreary, sordid, world- 
ly, tiresome. And yet there was sus- 
pense—even tragedy—in the air. 

“Why doesn’t he come?” murmured 
Gwendolen Fudge. 

She had been married half a year— 
a short, happy six months. She thought 
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of this now, as she waited impatient! 
in the doorway for a man who j; 
truth was NOT her husband. Th, 
grass continued to undulate.  T) 
pavement continued to crack. T 

pulchritudinous boon-doggler kept u) 
his persistent “chip, chip, chip” as }), 
shaped the horse-chestnut to his wi! 


he 


Evidently a master man—and a mas. 
ter of women, if he would be such’ 


Was that the man she was waiting f«; 


NO, a thousand times NO! It was 


another! 

“Why doesn’t he come?” murmur 
Gwendolen Fudge, under her breat}, 
scented strongly from using che; 
toothpaste. He had faithfully pro 
ised over the phone to be there at {iy 
p. m.—promised on his “honor as 
gentleman”! Pah! A man’s HONO|:! 
And it was already half past fou: 

“This is maddening. Men are 4! 
alike,” said Gwendolen, with a « 
spairing gesture and a tightening of t}y 
firm mouth—made to look lik 
“Cupid’s bow” by a few well-placed 
dabs of lipstick. 

The truth is she had met this tan 
but once. He looked truthful. The) 
always do. But at heart all men ar 
deceivers. No woman can depend o: 
them 
woman who PAYS.” 

Just then, as she leaned forward, stv 
caught the welcome sound of an aut 
approaching. “It must be HIM,” sh: 
exclaimed. Then, remembering wha! 
She had learned in school, she co 
rected herself: “It must be HE.” 

She ran impulsively to the gale 
or rather the place where the gat 
used to be, in “the good old times’— 
with eager, expectant face and out 
stretched arms. 

“It’s your order from Greening’s 
Cash Bargain Grocery,” the man said, 
and handed her a package. “Twenty 
five cents C. O. D.,” he added, curt!) 

And again, the woman did have (: 
PAY! Oh, what a cruel, hard, mei 
cenary world this is! 

Gwendolen was going to entertail 
the Current Events Club at her hous 
that evening, and she needed th: 
extra pound of butter so she coul: 
make up the sandwiches in advance 
and stick them in the ice-box | 
keep fresh. 


ar 








A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
For where envying and strife 


there is confusion and every « 
work.—James 3:16. 
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WHY THE CAKE FELL FLAT 


The cake she made looked fine enous 
To justify her pride, 

But when we came to eat the stuff 
We pretty nearly died! 

She said she could not comprehend 
What trouble there could be, 

For she had followed to the end 
The cook-book recipe. 


It certainly seemed strange the cake 
Should turn out such a mess, 

Unless she made some sad mistake 
Despite her carefulness. 

The book proved such the truth to b 
Beyond the slightest doubt— 

For from the simple recipe 
Six pages were torn out. 


and don’t forget: “It is the 
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WOMEN 


TO BLOCK SWEATERS & DRESSES 


Many women do not wash their 
sweaters and knit dresses very often 
because it is quite a task to block them 
after washing. But it isn’t so hard if 
you know an easy way to do it. Be- 
fore laundering that sweater or knit 
dress or blouse place the garment on 
a large piece of heavy cardboard and 
mark out the shape and size. Then 
cut the cardboard along the lines and 
you will have the shape of the origi- 
nal garment which fit properly. Now, 
after washing the garment turn it 
wrong side out and slip it onto the 
cardboard form and lay it out flat on 
towels until nearly dry. Then cover 
it with a damp cloth and press until 
the pressing cloth is nearly dry. Do 
not remove the cardboard form until 
the garment is thoroughly dry. Usual- 
ly separate cardboard pieces for the 
sleeves work more satisfactorily. 


WOMEN MORE VICIOUS THAN MEN 


Take it from no less an authority 
than J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
female of the species is more deadly 
than the male. That is, women are 
more to be feared than men. Espe- 
cially does this hold true where crimi- 
nals are concerned. Women crimi- 
nals, he asserts, excel in the will to 
kill. Statistics kept by the Bureau of 
Investigation reveal that the percent- 
age of women charged with crimes of 
violence is greater than similar of- 
fenses charged to men. Although only 
6.9 per cent of the persons arrested in 
the United States in October were 
women, these women showed a great- 
er tendency toward murder than all 
the males arrested. More than nine 
out of every 100 women arrested dur- 
ing that month were charged with 
homicide. The men criminals arrest- 
ed, however, weren’t far behind with 
eight out of every 100 arrested being 
charged with the same offense. 


FOLD LINENS PROPERLY 


When you are ironing your house- 
hold linens how do you fold them for 
storing until needed? Just folding : 
sheet or pillow case until it is the 
proper size to go into the linen chest 
or linen closet is not all there is to it. 
According to Nora M. Hott, state home 
demonstration leader of South Da- 
kota, household linens should be fold- 
ed according to standard methods. 
Then when you come to use them you 
will find they go on the bed much 
easier and look nicer. The following 
are considered standard folds for the 
various items: 

Sheets—fold once lengthwise, once 
crosswise, then again lengthwise, and 
as Many more times as necessary to 
fit the place where stored. Pillow 
cases—fold twice lengthwise and twice 
crosswise. However, if a monogram 
or center motif is used on the border 
of the pillow case it should be folded 
in thirds lengthwise and then twice 











crosswise. Doilies, table runners and 
embroidery pieces should not be fold- 
ed at all. After they are ironed on 
the wrong side until thoroughly dry 
they should be rolled on a stick or 
‘cardboard mailing tube. 

Tablecloths should be folded length- 
wise and ironed on both sides; folded 
again lengthwise and ironed on both 
sides; then folded crosswise as many 
times as necessary to go into the linen 
drawer, but do not iron the crosswise 
folds. Dinner napkins should be iron- 
ed on both sides, folded with hems to- 
gether and ironed on both sides, fold- 
ed again with first fold and hems to- 
gether and ironed on both sides, then 
bring selvedges together with hems on 
the outside and fold again so that the 
napkin is square. Small napkins are 
folded square. Handkerchiefs should 
be ironed first on all four hems and 
then in the center. Ladies handker- 
chiefs require folding only Once each 
way so that they are square, but men’s 
handkerchiefs have to be folded twice 
each way. Towels are folded twice 
lengthwise and once or twice cross- 
wise according to their size and length. 
Monogrammed towels look best if 
folded in thirds lengthwise and once 
or twice crosswise. 

HELPFUL HINTS 

Fresh ink stains can be removed by 
washing the spots in sweet milk im- 
mediately after the spilling accident. 

Mice do not like the odor of camphor. 

Heating slowly thins molasses and 
makes pouring easier. 

The old coffee pot can be kept sweet 
by occasionally boiling plain water to 
which a tablespoon of soda has been 
added in it. 

Before squeezing the juice from your 
lemons and oranges grate the peel. 
Wrapped in waxed paper these grat- 
ings will keep in the refrigerator for 
future use in making desserts, etc. 

The odor of cooking cabbage or 
onion can be kept from spreading 
through the house by keeping a little 
vinegar boiling on the stove while 
cooking them. 

An excellent cleaning “weapon” for 
kitchen utensils is found in a good- 
sized bottle cork. Moisten the bottom 
end, dip it in a powdered cleaner and 
rub the utensils. 

Another good idea is to heat the 
clothespins in the oven before hang- 
ing out the clothes. They will retain 
their heat long enough to be warm 
while using them. 

ceneciatildniaeibinllia cisternae 


FEMALE OYSTERS HAVE CURVES 


If oysters, clams, etc., cared any- 
thing about their body curves the fe- 
males would have some of the same 
troubles as female humans, Scientists 
have learned that the tendency for 
the female to become fatter than the 
male is present even in these low 
forms of life. 
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WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


A wretched soul, bruised with ad- 
versity, 

We bid be quiet when we hear it cry. 

—Comedy of Errors, Act II, Scene 1. 


LATEST FASHIONS 














9627—So bright and right for housework is this 
matron’s frock which cuts its material two ways for 
contrast and originality. Nice in gingham o1 seer- 
sucker. Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 44 bust. 
A 16 requires 35, yards 36 inch fabric. 

2444—A colorful print is just about the best way 
of giving a “‘lift’’ to a too sombre winter wardrobe. 
This easy yoke-sleeve design has slenderizing lines 
for the matron. Designed for 16 to 20 years and 34 
to 44 bust. A 36 requires 4%, yards 39 inch fabric. 

9572—What could be more practical for day-in-day- 
out wear than a jumper frock which changes its 
blouse frequently. This has a halter neck, and is 
smart in jersey or tweed. Designed for 12 to 20 years 
and 30 to 40 bust. A 16 jumper requires 15% yards 
54 inch fabric; blouse requires 1% yards 39 inch 
contrasting. 

2526—A separate peplum gives this youthfully 
styled frock a double-duty feature which is most ap- 
pealing. Shirring and all-in-one sleeves and yoke 
are modish details. Designed for 14 to 20 years and 
32 to 42 bust. A 16 requires 4 yards 39 inch fabric. 

9621—Toddler or ten-year-old will look equally 
adorable in this ‘“‘self-help’’ coat frock, \ hich has 
many a roomy pleat and an accompanying pair of 
bloomers. Designed for 2 to 10 years. A 4 requires 
2'4 yards 36 inch fabric and '4 yard contrasting. 


Price of Patterns I5c each Our interesting and 
helpful Fall Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
15e; with pattern 10c additiinal. Send orders with 
your name and address cleurly written to Fashion 
Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs 
Mildred Owens, Dept. Q-506 Hanan Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs 
Many others say this has helped bless their lives 

Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 


QUIT WHISKEY 


The Health Remedy Products of Kansas City is now offering 
a NEW scientifically prepared treatment to aid men and wo- 
FREE men banish all desire for drinking. Thousands 

have already proved success of this New Easy 
Way. Can be given secretly. Write today for Free Booklet. 


Accept no substitutes. Write Health Remedy Products, 
2011 Manufacturers Exch. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Quit Using Tobacco! | |00,000 


Write for Free Booklet and Le icfi 
Shesults Guasantesd or pA ato ied: Satisfied 

NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Cleytea Station St. Louls, Me. 
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Where Does World 
Get Its Oil? 


(Continued from page 1) 


though the importance of the “black 
gold” has caused all nations to renew 
and redouble their efforts to find and 
develop new natural sources of oil. 
Japan hasn’t much oil, but her inroads 
into China are no doubt being pushed 
with greater oil sources in view. 

The existence of oil has been known 
and used to some extent for thousands 
of years. The seams of  Noah’s 
ark were calked with asphalt or pe- 
troleum pitch which floated to shore 
on the Dead Sea. It was used as mor- 
tar in the construction of the Tower 
of Babel, and ancient Egyptians used 
it to impregnate the wrappings of 
their mummies. Nebuchadnezzar was 
probably the first person to ever use 
asphalt for paving when he used it to 
smooth the streets of Babylon over 
which he was accustomed to ride in 
his golden chariot. Petroleum also 
found its uses in ancient wars. Accord- 
ing to legend, the ancient Greeks de- 
stroyed the threatening Scythian fleet 
by covering the waters around it with 
oil and then igniting it. And we read 
in the history of Rome of the old gen- 
eral who won a battle against the 
Vandal hordes by covering pigs with 
oil and then setting them afire and 
driving them into the ranks of the ad- 
vancing barbarians. Some early tribes 
worshiped the flames produced by 
escaping natural gas which had acci- 
dentally caught fire. Indians and even 
early whites in America considered 
“rock oil” valuable as medicine. 

It remained, however, for the com- 
ing of the machine age to bring out 
the true value of petroleum. When 
the first well was dug the oil was 
sought only as a fuel for the new kero- 
sene lamps. The wells were then dug 
like ordinary water wells and the oil 
was either carried or pumped up at a 
very slow rate. Crude methods of dis- 
tilling separated the kerosene and the 
remainder was thrown away. New 
inventions, new discoveries, and new 
machines, however, soon had oil 
being handled in an entirely different 
way. Dug wells gave way to drilled 
wells which were more able to meet 
the need; crude refineries developed 
into modern plants which make use 
of every part of the crude oil; and 
slow primitive methods of transporta- 
tion were replaced by complicated 
pipe lines, railway transportation in 
tank cars, and large ocean-going tank- 
ers. Products of petroleum now drive 
millions of automobiles, fly large fleets 
of airplanes, run new fast trains, pro- 
pel mighty fleets of battleships and 
merchant transports, heat and light 
homes, provide medicines, lubricate 
machinery, and pave thousands of 
miles of highways and streets. 

In America the oil industry has 


reached enormous proportions. Be- 
sides the refining end of distilling and 
distributing the American production 
of crude oil it distills and distributes 
iarge amounts of imported oil because, 


while this country produces two- 
thirds of the world’s total production, 
it consumes three-fourths of it. In- 
vestments in the industry total $12,- 
000,000,000 and it furnishes 1,250,000 
people with employment. It stimu- 
lates innumerable other industries 
through its consumption of their goods 
and services and it pays out in taxes 
to the federal government and its po- 
litial subdivisions over $1,000,000,000 
a year. It has also spread out beyond 
the borders of our nation and de- 
veloped fields in many foreign lands. 

In explaining how oil was made 
there are two principal schools of 
thought. The first one holds that oil 
is of inorganic origin, having been 
made by the interaction of certain ele- 
ments inside the earth’s crust while 
that body was aging into its present 
condition. The other one holds that 
it is of organic origin. This latter is 
the most generally accepted theory 
and it has the bulk of evidence to sup- 
port it even though most of it is cir- 
cumstantial. According to this theory 
oil was formed through an unusual 
and gradual breaking up of vast 
amounts of organic matter. Some of 
this organic matter was plant life but 
most of it was animal life and micro- 
scopic animal life at that. Knowing 
the countless billions of gallons of 
petroleum that have been taken from 
the earth and knowing of the billions 
of gallons that still remain in the 
mighty subterranean reservoirs this 
might seem a bit incredible. But that 
is because we are unable to realize 
the extent of a million years or the 
number of animals that can live and 
die during that time. 

The process which eventually led 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 


Title—Colony of Portugal, consist- 
ing of 14 islands. 

Location—In North Atlantic, due 
West of Senegal, French West Africa. 

Area—1,511 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Heat great 
in summer, unhealthy in rainy season. 
Many of islands mountainous. 

Capital—Porto Grande. 

Population—153,700 (101.7 to sq. 
mi.). 

National Language—Bastard Portu- 
guese, known as lingua Creoula. 

Government—Islands divided into 
two groups—all under the rule of a 
governor. 

Ruler—Amadeu Gomes de Figuei- 
redo, Governor. 

Value of Exports (1931)—$98,500. 

Value of Imports (1931)—$2,700,600. 

Chief Exports & Products—Coffee, 
physic-nuts, hides, fruit, grain, sugar, 
spirits, salt, livestock, fish, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Portuguese Minister to U. S., Dr. 
Joao Antonio de Bianchi, handles 
Portuguese Guinea and Cape Verde af- 
fairs in America. 

American Minister to Lisboa, Hon. 
Robert G. Caldwell, represents U. S. 
in these two colonies. 
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to the creation of petroleum started 
hundreds of millions of years before 
the first blade of grass grew or before 
the first bit of animal life moved 
about on dry land. It started when 
the only life there was lived in the sea. 
That life lived and died and settled to 
the sea’s bottom where it was coverei 
over by sediment and more dead 
bodies. Continuing through the count 
less ages these collections of organi 
matter became enormous. As they bx 
came heavier their weight caused the 
to sink deeper into the earth and so 
keep the sea above them with its 
other potential layers of organic mat- 
ter. It is the theory that this organi 
matter, composed chiefly of sea life, 
was partly preserved by the sali 
water and so did not undergo the 
usual decay. Finally, after layer had 
been added to layer for millions of 
years sections of the sea’s floor were 
heaved above the level of the water 
by subterranean disturbances. Under 
the great pressure caused by over- 
lying formations the sediment hard- 
ened to rock and the organic matter 
slowly formed petroleum and natural 
gas. The petroleum was pressed out 
of the “source rocks” and it collected 
in pockets where it has now been 
found. It is usually held by some 
porous rock such as sandstone and 
prevented from escaping by other sur- 
rounding rock formations through 
which liquids cannot pass. 

This is not just an elaborate theory 
built up on mere guess work. Thx 
geologists who built it up have good 
evidence on which to base their con- 
clusions. The source rock, or sedi- 
mentary rock as it is called, can be ex- 
amined under the microscope and the 
microscopic fossils of long-dead ma- 
rine life can be seen. And this is nol 
the case just with some sedimentary 
rock, but is true of all such formation. 

Any impending oil shortage may 
be pushed still farther into the future 
by the discovery of new untapped 
stores of petroleum. In spite of the 
fact that geologists have learned so 
much about sub-surface formations of 
the earth and their relation to oil de- 
posits that they can tell with great 
accuracy where oil deposits can be 
found and where they cannot be 
found, the mineral is still “where you 
find it.” Only the drill can answer 
the question “where,” and one well out 
of each three drilled fails to strike oil. 
Unlike coal or other natural wealth 
oil is a liquid and can travel miles 
from its place of formation and it 
sometimes collects in unexpected 
spots. This fact always leaves the wa) 
open for new discoveries but it is not 
likely that they will be large. There 
are some scientists who contend, how- 
ever, that deep down in the earth far 
below the level reached by our deep- 
est wells, some of which go down over 
two miles, are large stores of oil. This. 
of course, is only a theory and one 
which, at present, it would be expen- 
sive and almost impossible to test. 

But oil drilling has not always pro- 
ceeded along such scientific lines. In 
the early days geologists with their 
various instruments and calculations 
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for detecting the presence of oil were 
unknown in the oil industry. The 
first indications of the mineral which 
guided drillers were traces of the oil 
itself where it seeped through the 
ground or contaminated the water of 
wells and springs. This oil came from 
pools lying near the surface of the 
ground and they, of course, were the 
first tapped and also the first drained. 
Oil “witches,” hunches, and guess- 
work played a big part in the drilling 
operations thereafter but as the sur- 
face oil was used up it became neces- 
sary to find new methods for discov- 
ering new supplies. This happened 
about 20 years ago, which was when 
the geologist stepped into the picture. 
He was not readily accepted, however. 
The old oil men of that day were not 
willing to displace their own ideas 
with untried ones without a struggle 
and “rock hounds,” “wrinkle chasers,” 
and “pebble pups” were common nick- 
names for the scientists. But the 
geologists soon proved their worth and 
in recent years have been aided by 
paleontologists who study the tiny fos- 
sils of animal life in sedimentary rock 
and determine whether or not the rock 
is the type that produced oil. 








ODD ACCIDENTS 





In the future Roy Dyson will be 
careful about talking while swimming 
in Florida waters. A small alligator 
bit him on the tongue when he opened 
his mouth to reply to his wife near by. 

While New York surgeons were pre- 
paring to operate to remove a toy 
whistle from the throat of Betty Kin- 
ney, the child coughed and out flew 
the whistle, thus saving the price of 
the operation. 

A Missouri pedestrian was rushed 
to a hospital by William Gaines after 
his car had knocked her down. As he 
assisted her into the building he ob- 
tained his first view of the victim’s 
face. It was his wife. 

A Bavarian, Martin Forster, had just 
finished storing his $3,000 grain crop 
in his barn when a pet pigeon flew 
against a high tension wire with 
enough force to break it. The wire 
set fire to the barn, destroying it and 
the entire contents. 

A visitor to a tunneling gang be- 
neath the Hudson river took along a 
bottle of liquid “refreshments” to treat 
his friends. The bottle was emptied 
and the cork replaced. While walk- 
ing down the street after returning to 
the surface the bottle exploded in his 
pocket; there was 25 pounds more 
pressure per square inch inside than 
outside the flask. 

Ralph O’Dell Crawford of South 
Carolina was shot and fatally injured 
by an old pistol he was taking from 
his trunk to clean and oil. It was 
discharged by the trunk lid falling 
and striking the hammer. 

Coleman Denton turned on the hot 
water by mistake when he stepped 
into the shower bath in his Washing- 
ton home. The heated water did not 
seriously injure him but he fell and 





broke six ribs when he leaped from 
the bath. Later in the day his wife, 
carrying the dinner dishes from his 
bedside, fell down a whole flight of 
stairs—and escaped uninjured. 
siidiatteiaaineine caida iiteaess 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 

News Item in the Erie (Pa.) Dis- 
patch Herald—Dempseytown is just a 
small village on a byroad and not a 
farming country but it has a new black 
top road. One might see several nice 
hunting shacks and it looked like 
hunting country. The writer looked 
the crowd over to see if there were 
any byroad farmers there but found 
everyone nearly dressed. 

——— 

The woman who said half the world 
didn’t know how the other half lived 
evidently made the statement before 
women’s clubs were organized. 
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Rid Yourself of 
RUPTURE 


Slavery 


Right in your own home 
by my new improved Rice 
Comfort Belt. Don’t be 
tortured and worried to 
death. No matter what you 
have tried before, my Belt 

.\ will relieve your reducible 
Rupture to your complete satisfaction or 
no pay. Thousands report such relief they 
no longer wear the Belt. Don’t suffer or 
run risk of strangulation, gangrene, etc. 
This month I am sending out a limited 
number of Free Tests. Hurry. Write for 
yours at once. W. S. Rice, 69 Main St. 
Adams, N. Y. 















Grow fancy giant mushrooms in cellar, attic, 
barn. Easy, odoriess method. We show you how, 
furnish guaranteed materials, buy crops. Valuable 
big book, pictures FREE. Write quickly. Est. 1908 
UNITED CO., 3848 Lincein Ave. Dept. 11, Chicege. 








Send us the most comical, silliest, ‘‘fun-poking”’ 3 to 5 word title— 
a title describing a magazine department for people to argue with 
one another, raise the dickens with the editors, people in public 
life, government, foreign countries, topics of the day, each other. 


“Blade and Ledger’ old established home and 
family magazine (started in 1873 as “The 
Ledger”), wili install a “Fun’’ Department, 
chuck full of good-natured scrapping, kiddin 
and arguing—a place where readers let o 
steam. They write us letters, and the best 
letters are published. 


Frankly, we have two reasons for making this 
prize offer. One, to create interest in ‘Blade 
and Ledger” and get new readers; the 
other to get a suitable name for this unusual 
department. Names something on the order 
of “‘The Editor’s Uneasy Chair” (4 words); 
“The Punching Bag’ (3 words); “An Eye 
For An Eye” (5 words). Go on from there. 
The crazier, the sillier, the “‘phonier,” the 
funnier, the better. 


Here are the simple rules and there is nothing 
else to do to win these prizes. The prizes will 
be awarded as follows: For best title, $200.00; 
($50.00 extra will be added for promptness if 
entry has been sent within 3 days of time of 
reading an announcement of this offer, making 
total Ist prize $250.00); for 2nd best title, 
$100.00; 3rd best, $65.00; 4th best, $25.00; Sth 
to 10th best, $10.00 each. Send as many en- 
tries as you wish but each entry must be 
accompanied with a bargain 8 months sub- 
scription at 25c. (Regular rate is 50c a year). 
Not more than one prize will be awarded to 
one person, family or group of persons. Em- 
ployees and officials of the publishers, their 
advertising agents, and members of the fam- 


ilies of such persons are barred. Name sug- 
gestions may be of 3, 4, or 5 words. No 
hyphenated words. In case of a tie for any 
prize, identical prize tied for will be paid to 
each entrant so tying. Judging will be under 
supervision of 3 impartial business or profes- 
sional people and their decision will be final. 
All entries become the property of “Blade 
and Ledger” and will not be returned. Due 
to the possibility of copyright complications 
or other matters which might arise, we do 
not bind ourselves to make use of the win- 
ning name. But the prizes will positively be 
paid in accordance with the judges’ decision. 
Contest closes with subscriptions and name 
suggestions mailed up to and including April 
15, 1936, 


NOTHING ELSE TO DO TO WIN $250.00. 
Get busy. You may hit on exactly the right 
name for this new department. The funnier 
—the sillier—the better. This is a department 
for fun, friendly argument, good-natured abuse, 
with no hard feelings no matter how hot the 
argument. You may be thinking of the win- 
ning title right now. Send your suggestion 
for a title and enclose 25c remittance for bar- 
gain subscription. That's all. Any entry in 
which there is not a subscription sent for 
each name suggestion will be discarded. Fol- 
low the instructions above and in the coupon 
and you can’t go wrong. Winners will be 
announced in “Blade and Ledger’’ as soon 
as possible after the close of this offer. 


New Name Committee, °/, “Blade and Ledger” °*”t- 2: 500.6. Dearborn Street 


one nnn nnn $$ = = = - = “COUP ON- $= 99 === -- 


New Name Committee, % “Blade and Ledger,’”’ Dept. No. 2 


500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

I'll help you out by submitting 
department: 


the following title for your 


“readers’ argument” 


Here is 25c for special bargain eight months subscription to “‘Blade and Ledger.” I read 


(Date) 
this announcement......e. Cccccccccccocces 8066000060008 Send the “Blade and Ledger” to: 
BOGS. cc cccccvccoecceve PTITTTTIT TTT Tree ccccccccc cs sAdGTOSS. cccccccccccecccccceoescoesccece eo 
Send my prize, if I win, to: Own Name...cccccccccccsccecs PPTTTTITITITITITITITITITTTTT TTT 


BREE: cosecteor 


Also send me full details of any other prize offers your company may have without cost or 


obligation to me, 


NOTE: 
preceding line. 


If you are not interested in information concerning these other offers, cross out the 
There is no obligation or cost to getting this information. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Beverly Moffett who christened one 
of the Navy’s newest destroyers at the 
Boston Navy Yard lives with her 
mother in Washington. The ship was 
named Moffett, after Beverly’s father, 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, who 
lost his life in the Akron disaster. This 
golden-haired miss comes from a fam- 
ily long prominent in Navy circles, 
two of her brothers being lieutenants 
and a third, a midshipman at Annap- 
olis. Beverly now belongs to the So- 
ciety of Sponsors by reason of her 
dashing champagne on the bow of the 
new destroyer. 

Marshal Pietro Badoglio, the 64- 
year-old commander-in-chief of the 
Italian forces in Africa, entered the 
army in 1890 as a second lieutenant. 
He was commended in the African 
campaign of 1896 and decorated for 
his work in the Tripoli war of 1912. 
In the World war he received little 
prominence until after the Italian de- 
feat of Caporetto and later was given 
credit for the Italian counter attack 
on the Piave. He aided in solving the 
Fiume issue in 1919, became Ambassa- 
dor to Brazil, and later Governor of 
Libya. Here he began a campaign to 
pacify the tribes and after three years 
reported to Roma the work was com- 
plete. Marshal Badoglio was reported 
to be out of favor with the Fascists 
because of his feelings against them 
and his sentiments for the monarchy, 
but despite this he was given various 
posts of honor and made a Marshal. 

There is nothing shy about the Most 
Rev. Policarp Morusca, first Rumanian 
Orthodox missionary bishop to visit 
the United States. He is just past mid- 
dle age, wears a heavy beard and 
straight black hair, and is a widower, 
it being a rule of his church students 
emerging from the seminary must mar- 
ry, but cannot become bishops until 
the death of their wives. The Bishop 
during his visit to Washington dis- 
cussed with unabashed frankness the 
topic of Magda Lupescu and her influ- 
ence on King Carol. 

Not all of the freshmen at George 
Washington University Law school are 
alike—in fact one of ther: is quite dis- 
tinctive. She is none other than Mrs. 
John G. Pollard, wife of the former 
Governor of Virginia, who is now on 
the Board of Veterans’ Appeals. As 
this was the Alma Mater of her hus- 
band and his son she naturally chose 
it in starting the study of a subject she 
had wanted to take ever since she was 
secretary to an attorney in Canada. 
Since then she has seen hundreds of 
laws enacted during the years when 
she served as executive secretary for 
four of Virginia’s Governors, but not 
until recently has she had the oppor- 
tunity of making an academic study 
of them. The former Canadian girl 
married the former Governor who was 
her last boss in July, 1933. 

Adolf Hitler, Reichsfuehrer of Ger- 
many, was given one of the shortest 
biographies in the new issue of the 











German Who’s Who. But he will prob- 
ably make no complaint, since previ- 
ously his name had been omitted alto- 
gether. Both Minister of Aviation Gen. 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering and Min- 
ister of Propaganda Dr. Joseph Paul 
Goebbels had biographies over twice 
the length of Der Fuehrer’s, 

Ellis Parker, chief of Burlington 
County, N. J., detectives, who is sup- 
posed to be conducting a private inves- 
tigation of the Hauptmann kidnap case, 
has solved a number of mysteries 
about which he has written a book, 
entitled “The Cunning Mulatto and 
Other Cases of Ellis Parker.” In this 
volume he tells of his methods in run- 
ning down clues, making suspects talk 
and studying details. Parker has beer 
doing sleuthing in Jersey for 42 years. 
He is short, stocky and 62. 

Something of a record for office- 
holding is maintained by Maj. George 
L. Berry, coordinator of industrial co- 
operation. When at the tender age 
of 21 he was elected president of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union and still retains the post. He 
was born in Tennessee, but moved to 
the Coast to ply his printing trade. 
During the World war he served as a 
major in the railroad construction en- 
gineers and was named by the Pyesi- 
dent in 1918 to the American Incus- 
trial Commission to unite the Allies’ 
war industries. Aside from his gov- 
ernment post Major Berry sees to the 
running of his label printing plants, 
the largest in the country, and to his 
farms in Tennessee. A founder mem- 
ber of the American Legion, he has 
served under both the Republican and 
Democratic flags and since 1933 has 
been on the National Labor Board, 
NRA and the Works Progress Allot- 
ment Board, 

The new United States Minister to 
the Irish Free State is Alvin M, Ows- 
ley, a practicing attorney, who was 
called upon to become Minister of Ru- 
mania in 1933—the job he held before 
taking .ver the Irish post. Born in 
Denton, this native of Texas went to 
the Virsinia Military Institute and the 
University of Texas. He was admit- 
ted to the bar in the Blue Bonnet slate 
in 1912 after taking a course of legal 
study in London, He was a member 
of the House of Representatives down 
there, a district attorney, a county at- 
torney and assistant attorney general 
of the state. When the war broke oul, 
the present diplomat went to an olfli- 
cer’s training camp and he was mus- 
tered out as a lieutenant colonel. He 
is a member of the American Legion 
(national commander in 1922-23), 

Howard Thurston, the renowned 
magician, who usually classifies him- 
self as “manufacturer of indispensable 
articles,” and who recently suffered a 
stroke forcing him to give up his stage 
work, was born an Ohian (Colum- 
bus) 65 years ago. He was educated 
in Massachusetts schools, but early 
gave up the chase for learning in favor 
of a career as a magician. He made a 
tour around the world in 1904-07, 
mystifying many a King and Queen in 
the course of the journey. Since then 
he has toured throughout the United 


The Pathfinde: 


States earning a stellar reputation fo; 
himself as a master of the magical ari. 
Thurston, who had been married 
twice, not so long ago annexed 4 


third, the former Pauline Mark. 
Oo 


HOLDING COMPANY DISPUTE 


Enforcement of the Holding Com. 
pany Act of 1935 now promises to | 
the toughest job the Securities and F, 
change Commission has tackled sinc 
it came into existence over a year aq 
This act placed all utility holding 
companies under federal control ani 
made the commission the regulator, 
body which must eventually disso! 
all “unnecessary” concerns and liii/ 
the activities of those left in exis! 
ence to a single utility system each 
These regulations provide that pe: 
mission must be obtained from 1) 
commission for virtually every opera- 
tion of the companies, including is 
suance of new securities, buying 0: 
selling of their own stock and that 0; 
their subsidiaries, making loans wi|!: 
in the systems, and so on. As the firs: 
enforcement step the act required 4|| 
holding firms to register with the co 
mission on or before December 1. 

Most of the firms claim the law ; 
unconstitutional. Many of the larg 
concerns. acting on advice of counsc! 
decide: not to register. They belie, 
ed tnat to do so might endanger thei: 
right to contest the act, despite as 
surance of the commission that i! 
would not. Consequently, the ‘“‘dead- 
line” found a mere 60 of the companies 
registered, some 350 more claiming 
exemption from the act and an un- 
determined number unregistered. Th: 
commission started immediate court 
action in Southern New York to com- 
pel the Electric Bond and Share Com 
pany, one of the largest holding com- 
panies which serves small communi- 
ties in all parts of the country, to 
comply with the legislation. In the 
meantime, more than twoscore utility 
firms applied in federal courts for 
various kinds of injunctions to pre- 
vent enforcement. Attorney General 
Cummings appealed to the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court and others 
to halt all such suits until the gov- 
ernment’s New York test case is set- 
tled. An offer of the utilities to join 
issues in a single test suit which the) 
would help select was refused by 
the government. 

Although unregistered companies 
are forbidden by the holding compan) 
act to float new securities or to even 
engage in interstate transmission of 
electricity and gas, the utility busi- 
ness is expected to go on about the 
same as usual. In fact non-com- 
pliants have been promised immunil) 
from criminal prosecution and punish- 
ment until the question of constitu- 
tionality is settled, probably several 
months hence. Nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that unregistered concerns will 
find it difficult to secure new financ- 
ing or to expand inasmuch as a final 
decision upholding the legislation 
would have the effect of declaring al! 
operations of these companies since 
December 1 illegal. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


ertising is the great bridge which brings producer and con- 
= seller and buyer, employer and worker together. With 
five million people reading The Pathfinder, this paper offers.a rare 
chance to profit by this modern force. mage pes anything to sell, 
buy or exchange? Do you want agents? ‘ant help? Want s 
7 Want 8 position ? Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 

te work ap @ nice business st home, through the mails? Al! you 
need do is tell your story, in the fewest words possibile and broad- 


| Pathfinder. Ask for classified adverti rate 
cast Wt thrgaee PatYHE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C- 















AGENTS 
AGENTS: Smash go prices. Santos Coffee 12c Ib. 


4-oz. Vanilla 242c. Razor Blades 10 for 84ec. 100 


Sticks Chewing Gum 12c. 150 other bargains. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Write Carnation Co., PA, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 


FREE PICTURE JOE LOUIS—coin money selling 

Colored. Valmor, 5249-NF Cottage, Chicago. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

CAN YOU FIND 3 or more misspelled words in the 
sentence: ‘‘Learnn how yuu can winn Ffive Thou- 

send Dolars.’’ Mark words, clip ad and mail quick. 

Someone wins $5,000.00 cash. No prize under $5.00. 

Geo, Schaffer, Prize Manager, Dept. G-1015, Des- 

Moines, Iowa. 
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CAMERAS __ : 
CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated catalog 
listing everything phctographic—still and Movie, 
also @ complete line of microscopes, telescopes, bi- 
noculars, field glasses and weather instruments at 
tremendous savings. Thousands of bargains, new 
and used. All guaranteed. Your old equipment taken 
in trade. Write for your free copy of this big book. 
Central Camera Company (Photographic Headquar- 
ters since 1899) Dept. Y-12, 230 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


" CORRESPONDENCE COURSES __ 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 


Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 

FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 
FINER FINISHING. Rolls Developed and Printed. 
Colored enlargement, or two double professional en- 
largements all for 25c (coin). Genuine, Nationally 
known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
J 
ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, and two professional 
enlargements 25c coin. rints 3c. Immediate 
Service. The Photo Mill, Box 629H, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Saat = 7 4 
ROLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
Supertone enlargements 25c. Extra enlargements 
four for 25c. Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 


KODAK ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 prints for 20c. 
Nu Gloss Photo Co., Bex 590, Scranton, Pa. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
_ negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago. 
FRAMETTE MODERNISTIC WOOD EASEL. Send 

negative and 20c coin. Photo Co., Mattituck, N. Y 


INSTRUCTION 


BE A RADIO EXPERT. Many make $30, $50, $75 a 

week. Radio’s big growth making many fine jobs. 
Learn quickly at home in spare time. Big 64-page 
book free. Write for it. National Radio Institute, 
Dept. 5NL3, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS | 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 
cw MALE HELP WANTED 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
Pree Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 
in a day easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
demonstrating equipment, actual samples free. H. J. 
Graves, Pres., 1300 Harrison, Dept. Z-918, Chicago. 


NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 
rieties. Peach Trees low as 5c. Grapevines 3c. 

Shrubs 10c. Evergreens 25c. Cataleg Free. Benton 

County Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas. 

e PERSONAL 

LONESOME? Join old reliable correspondence club. 
(Established 1924). Nationwide membership. (Con- 

fidential). Dependable, persona] service. Some Chris- 

tian, wealthy members. Pree particulars, list, photos, 

testimonials, descriptions sealed (Write) Lois L. 

Reeder, Box 549, Palestine, Texas. 


LONELY! Let me guide you to a successful matri- 

monial venture. Being a psychologist has enabled 
me to help thousands. Why Not You? Confidential, 
dignified introductions to lonely men and women. 
Quick Results. Sealed particulars free. De Lour 
Social Club, 3801 Chicago ‘Ave., ‘Dept. Al2, Chicago, Il. 









































LONELY HEARTS Join our Club. World’s Greatest 

Social Extension Bureau. Happiness awaits you, 
correspondents everywhere, seeking congenial mates. 
Quick results. Confidential service. Particulars Pree. 
Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Illinois. 


LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter, 

Gependable, nationwide service for refined people. 
Investigate the best. Sealed particulars free. Evan 
Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida. 


LONELY? Join a national church organization, sure 
to have select helpmate for you. Stamp and age. 
Rev. Jones, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo. 


LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, with money wants 





Sweetheart. Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 
Oxford, Fla. 
LONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 


Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Me everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
Write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 





LONESOME? Join select club. Refined members 
everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NN ao eee ee 
MAN, CONGENIAL, MONEY, Craves sweetheart. 
rite, Club 55, Oxford, Fila. 








KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





For the information of pecan-grow- 
ers in the South F. A. Samuelson of 
Edna, Tex., tells of this very inexpen- 
sive method of harvesting the crop. 
With the price of pecans only three 
cents per pound he found he must 
devise some method of gathering his 
crop with a minimum of expense. This 
he decided could be done very easily 
with the aid of turkeys. He tied a 
sack around the neck of each bird— 
the way the cotton pickers do—then 
opened their craws. With a shove 
they were started through the orchard. 
The turkeys, naturally, picked up the 
pecans and swallowed them, but since 
their craw was open the nut would 
drop into the sack instead of down 
their gullet. When each sack was 
full the turkey was caught, her bag 
emptied, and she was started out to 
work again. In almost no time the 
entire nut crop was harvested. Each 
turkey was then caught again, its 
craw closed and a good hearty meal 
of the unsalable pecans given the 
fowls to fatten them before being 
sent to market. 

a 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL ACTS 

From the beginning of the nation in 
1789 to June, 1935 the Supreme Court 
rendered 71 decisions against the con- 
stitutionality of acts of Congress, ac- 
cording to a Washington attorney, 
Charles Warren. Of these, 10 were 
decisions ruling that the application 
of the act, not the act itself, was 
invalid. 





oo 
There are two main reasons why 
some people can’t mind their own 
business. The first is that they haven't 
any business and the second is that 
they haven’t any mind. 
i 


OLD MYSTERY CLEARED UP 


The boy stood on the burning deck; 
Relief boats blew their horns. 

Alas, he could not move, because 
The heat had popped his corns. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS—Write for new FREE book ‘‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’ and ‘‘Record of Invention”’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clarence 
A. O’Brien and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 698-T Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS. Reasonable Terms. Book and advice 
free. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 703. Washington, D. C 


WRITERS SERVICE 


WANTED Original poems, songs. MMM Publishers, 
Dept. P., Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore 


LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES os 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
ny 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


} Better Homes & { ] Home Arts Needlecraft 


Gardens, 1 yr. 2 yrs. 
] Country Home, 2 yrs. [ 1 oo omy Sag pg 
en * 
Household, 2 yrs. Sereen Book, 1 yr. 


J 
| Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
J 
] 








McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 

Movie Classic, 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 

True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
] Flower Grower, 6 mos. [X] The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 
The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
i Magazines MUST al) go «o one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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All Other Brands 

You Get Mere for Your Money . 
Save % buying from us under a positive Legal 
Agreement to replace any tires that do not give 
12 mos. service at % purchase price. We can do 
this because STANDARD BRAND tires when re- 
conditioned win Boyd's expert workmanship 


and material. no Boots or shoes used the 


work, as prover by thousands of satisfied users, all 
over the U.S.A. Convince yourself Order now. 
12 Months REG'D WARRANTY with Each TIRE 
; Balioon Tires Reg. Cord Tires 
Size Rim Tires Tubes] Size Titres 
20x4.40 1.75 Sic 1 30x3% GA 
2914.50~7 1.90 BSc | 3ix4 2 
3024.50. ; Bde | A2n4 
28x4.75- 33x4 
29x4 75 4x4 
29x5.00 B2u4'y 
30x5.00-2 34x4'y 
5.25-17 Sixty 
295.25-18 30x5 
2055.25-19 33x5 
3015. 25-20 35u5 
31u5.25-21 
5.50-17 
28x5.50-18 
2925.50-19 
6.00-16 
6.00-17 
30x6.00-18 
31x6.00-19 
32x6.00-20 
33x6.00-21 > is 
3226.50-20 20 1.35 96.25-20 7.30 405 
ALL TUBES GUARANTEED NEW —All Other Sizes }''/.)\h 8 9)) 
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6.50 


8.9 
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3.35 





Send $1.00 Deposit on each Tire ordered ($3.00 Deposit on 
each Truck Tire) Balance C.0.D. If you send cash in full de- 
@uct $%. If brand ordered is out of stock we ship equal value 


BOYD TIRE & RUBBER CO. Dept. 303 
ica 






4821-23 Cottage Grove Ave. CH O, WL. 


Milford Sanitarium 


MILFORD, KANSAS 


This institution, devoted exclusively to the treat- 
ment of men suffering from prostate disease 
offers them the same surgeons and identical treat- 
ment that for 17 years has made Milford famous 
for the Compound Operation and treatment 










Pains in the lower back, hips, and legs: for- 
getfulness, low vitality sleeplessness, night- 
rising, and bladder trouble are a few of the 







symptoms of prostate disease. 
If you have any of these 
FREE BOOK symptoms you should send 
for our Free Book. It costs 
you nothing so don’t neglect it! Send today 
Your book will be mailed in a plain envelope 
free of cost 
Our fee greatly reduced. 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
MILFORD, KAN. 








Dept. B 


STOI 






GETTING 
UP NIGHTS 


If you get up frequently at night on account of 


irritation and weakness of the bladder, write me for 6 
sample of my Home Treatment for the relief of this con- 
dition. This medicine made me a well man after every- 
thing else failed to help me. I send it free so you can 
try it and know how quickly it relieves the irritation 
and stops the getting up nights. Write today Send no 
money. F. L. McWethy, Dept. 14-J, Marshall, Mich. 


PILES DON’T BE CUT 





Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles 

in any form write for a FREE sample 

of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that vou read this. Write togay. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-A18 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
An effective treatment against disease of blood. Used for 60 


years. Home treatment. Hundreds of Endorsements. What 
ever the cause, however far advanced, write for FREE Book 


JOHN STERLING REMEDY CO., Dept.6, Kansas City, Mo. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. X-2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


RHEUMATISM 


100,000 users of CMA 





Disease 
of Blood 








Prescriptions can’t be wrong 
END Rheumatic suffering this proven, guaranteed 
way FREE sample. C M A COMPANY, Dept. 2, 
Atchison, Kan. 





WEAK GLANDS 


Why be unhappy? Send address & stamp for booklet 
You'll thank me! P. Juvenis, Box 355, Hollywood, Cal 











LUCIDS 


Toni—At the party the other night I 
won the prize for being the homeliest 
man present. 

Karl—Well, you chump, what did 
you want to attend for and take such 
chances? 

Toni—Because I thought you were 
going to be there. 





Helen—The way that new publicity 
man looked at me was most insulting. 

George—Did he stare? 

Helen—No, that’s the trouble. All 
he gave was a casual glance—after all 
the time I spent fixing up for him. 


Politician—I’ve brought that last 
pair of trousers to be reseated. You 
know I’ve had to sit a lot. 

Tailor—Yes, and I hope you have 
brought your bill to be receipted. You 
know I’ve had to stand a lot. 


Job Seeker—There’s a lot of push 
and go in me. Id like to show you— 

Business Man—That’s fine. See that 
door over there? It opens outward. 
Now try your push on that and then 
demonstrate your go on the outside. 


Walking past a farm house a New 
Deal agent saw an old colored man 
about to set fire to a field of dry 
broomsage. 

“Don’t do that, Uncle,” he cautioned. 
“Don’t do that; you'll spoil the looks 
of that land.” 

“Why so, sah, why so?” asked the 
old man. 

“It will make it look as black as 
you are,” said the New Dealer. 

“Nebber mind dat, sah, nebber mind 
dat,” replied the old man. “Ah’s gwine 
to sow oats on dat land in de spring 
and den it will look just as green as 
yo’ is 


Naomi—Does your husband ever 
take any hard exercise? 

Dorothy—Well, last week he was 
out seven nights running. 


Karl—So your baby is sick? What 
seems to be the matter with him? 

Jack—Almost everything, I guess, 
except sleeping sickness. 


Janey—Mother, isn’t it funny that 
hats cost more than radios? 

Mother—But they don’t, dear. 
makes you think so? 

Janey—Well, a sign in a window 


What 


back there said “Hats, $10 up,” and 
we just passed another window with 
a sign that says “Radios, $10 down.” 


Mrs. AAA—How do you like your 
new electric washer? 

Mrs. TVA—Not so good. Every Sat- 
urday night when I get into the thing 
and start to take a bath those paddle 
arrangements knock me off my feet. 


Jimmie—Promise me you won’t tell 
anybody we’re engaged. 

Elsie—I don’t know anybody you 
have not told already. 





Cuthbert—Honey-bunch, when did you 
first realize that you loved me? 

Honey-Bunch—When I got annoyed 
because people said you were an idiot. 


Little Girl—This doll I got for 
Christmas is just like a real baby. It 
will close its eyes and go to sleep 
when you lay it down. 

Her Youthful Uncle (the father of 
six-months-old twins)—But I thought 
you said it was like a real baby? 


Weed—Do you mean to tell me you 
flirted with your wife all evening at 
the masquerade party and didn’t know 
her? 

Bassler—That’s right. But she was 
so agreeable, how was I to know her? 





Father—Young man, I understand 
you have made advances to my daugh- 
ter. 

Young Man—Yes, sir. I wasn’t go- 
ing to say anything about it, but since 
you have mentioned it, I wish you 
could get her to pay me back. 


A Sunday school teacher, trying to 
put over the wholesome idea of being 
good, asked her class of little boys and 
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girls this question: “If all the gooo: 
people were white and all the bai 
people were black what color would 
you be?” 

Some of the youngsters answere: 
“White” and others “Black.” But li'- 
tle Joany replied: “I guess I would b, 
streaky.” 


Wifey (reading paper)—Darling 
here’s a scientist who says that wome; 
should eat more than men. He says 
they need more food to keep then 
warm. 

Darling—They certainly do have to 
depend on something besides thei 
clothes to keep them warm in thi. 
cold weather. 


“Now,” said the school teacher: 
“give me a definition of space.” 

Junior stood up flustered and red 
“Space,” he began, “is where there is 
nothing. I can’t explain it exactly 
but I have it in my head all right.’ 


Mother—Sonny, you’re a naught, 
boy. You can just go to bed without 
your supper. 

Sonny—Well, mother, what abou! 
that medicine I’ve got to take afte: 
meals? 


Fred—Have you ever loved before? 

Marilyn—No, dear. I have often ad- 
mired men for their strength, courage 
good looks or intelligence, but with 
_ Freddie, it is all love—nothing 
else. 


Judge—Well, Jim, I can give you this 
divorce, but it will cost you exactl) 
$30. 

Jim—Thirty dollars, boss? 

Judge—Yes, that’s the court fee for 
expenses. 

Jim—Well, jedge, I don’t believe | 
wants no divorce. There ain’t $30 dil- 
ference between dem two wimmen 





CURRENT SIMILES 





As generous as Santa Claus. 

As convincing as a government 
denial. 

As meaningless as the Bible admo- 
nition “Glory to God in the highest 
and on earth peace, good will toward 
men” is to some nations. 

As popular as the latest toys ar 
with fathers bent on showing thei! 
youngsters how they work. 

As big a kill-joy as the flood of after- 
Christmas bills. 

As hard to get rid of as the federal 
relief load. 

As explosive as Mauna Loa 
waiian volcano). 

As difficult as balancing the nation 
al budget. 

As logical as condemning spending 
for relief in one breath and advocat- 
ing payment of other benefits in th¢ 
next. 
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ALL WET AND THEN SOME 
Out in the rain the careless Bett 
Let her new novel lie, 
And though the book was very wet 
She found it very dry. 
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